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"foull  never  know 
how  much  good  you  can  do 

untilyoudoit^ 

You  can  help  people. 

In  fact,  there's  a  crying  need  for 
you.  Your  talents.  Your  training.  Your 
concerns.  They  make  you  valuable  to 
your  business.  They  can  make  you 
priceless  to  your  community. 

We  can  put  you  in  touch  with 
local  organizations  hard  at  work  doing 
things  youd  be  proud  to  be  part  of. 
Join  one.  Or,  if  you  see  the  need,  start 
a  new  one. 

If  you  can  spare  even  a  few  hours 
a  week,  call  the  Voluntary  Action 
Center  in  your  town.  Or  write: 
'Volunteer,''  Washington,  D.C  20013. 

It'll  do  you  good  to  see  how 
much  good  you  can  do.    ^ 

Wunteen 

IJfll  A Puwte Service o(  TKc  Natiooal  Center  for  Voluntary  Action. 
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JiV  THIS  ISSUE 


THANKFULNESS  shows  up  in 
the  most  unlikely  people  —  pil- 
grims, for  example.  A  pilgrim,  says 
Webster,  is  "a  wanderer,  a  wayfarer, 
one  who  travels  to  a  holy  place." 
We  owe  our  Thanksgiving  Day  tra- 
dition to  the  Plymouth  Bay  Pilgrims 
of  1620.  In  1974  many  Americans 
may  see  little  for  which  to  rejoice 
and  give  thanks  —  but  they  will  be 
wrong.  Our  hardy  ancestors  have 
much  to  teach  us.  Often,  the  most 
thankful  people  are  the  very  ones 
who  would  seem  to  have  the  least 


reason  for  it,  those  who  have  had 
more  than  their  share  of  hardship, 
sufiFering  and  loss. 

But  a  pilgrim  has  a  religious  out- 
look; he  is  more  perceptive  and  sees 
what  others  often  miss.  Thankfulness 
comes  naturally  to  the  pilgrim,  for 
his  eye  is  on  God  in  whom  he  lives 
and  moves  and  has  his  being.  Really, 
he  'Tcnows  where  it*s  at!" 

Sincerely, 

Editor 
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Solzhenitsyn: 


Man  of  Conscience 


Will  not  be  silenced 


talent  has  towered  above  other  Rus- 
sian dissidents  in  challenging  the 
evils  of  the  Soviet  system  as  well  as 
the  evil  men  within  it.  For  his  part, 
Solzhenitsyn  has  dared  to  tell  the 
unvarnished  truth  under  a  very  real 
threat  of  death  to  himself  or  his 
family,  or  of  exile  at  least. 

Solzhenitsyn  has  been  praised  for 
many  of  his  outstanding  traits  and 
talents.  But  no  praise  of  this  man 
can  surpass  that  which  lauds  him 
as  a  man  of  conscience.  This  be- 
comes obvious  when  one  reflects  on 
the  circumstances  under  which  he 
has  had  to  live.  The  Soviets,  for 
their  part,  have  tried  every  possible 
device  to  vilify  his  character.  Soviet 
officials  have  accused  Solzhenitsyn 
of  poisoning  the  atmosphere  of 
detente,  of  slandering  the  Soviet 
Union,  of  covering  the  Soviet  Union 
with  insults,  of  writing  a  dirty 
stream  of  anti-communist  propa- 
ganda, of  being  a  traitor  to  his  na- 
tive land. 

There  are  many  themes  in  the 
works  of  Solzhenitsyn  throughout 
his  writings,  from  One  Day  in  the 
Life  of  Ivan  Denisovich,  to  First 
Circle,  Cancer  Ward,  August  1914, 
and  Gulag  Archipelago,  but  there  is 
one  predominating,  which  Solzhenit- 
syn keeps  bringing  back  to  his  read- 
ers. He  underscores  the  conscience 
of  man.  Solzhenitsyn  dwells  on  the 
travesty  and  injustice  perpetrated  in 
the  Soviet  Union  over  the  past  fifty 
years,  most  notably  through  the  in- 
human, brutal  treatment  of  prisoners 
in  labor  camps.  Solzhenitsyn  him- 
self knows  what  it  means  to  fight 
against  the  loss  of  human  dignity. 
His  writings  stem  from  his  own  per- 


sonal experience  in  a  slave-labor 
camp,  a  secret  prison  for  scientists 
and  a  cancer  ward  in  a  Tashkent 
hospital. 

Solzhenitsyn  exemplified  his  cou- 
rageous spirit,  a  spirit  of  conviction 
and  fearless  determination  in  a  letter 
to  the  Fourth  Congress  of  USSR 
writers  in  1967  when  he  attacked 
the  oppressive  censorship  of  the 
Soviet  Party: 

"I  am  satisfied,  of  course,  that  I  shall 
fulfill  my  task  as  a  writer  no  matter 
what  the  circumstances,  and  from  the 
grave  even  more  successfully  and  ir- 
refutably than  when  alive.  No  one  can 
bar  the  path  of  truth,  and  in  order  to 
promote  it  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
even  death.  But  can  it  be  that  many 
lessons  will  teach  us,  finally,  not  to 
stay  the  pen  of  a  writer  during  his 
lifetime?  This  has  still  at  no  time  been 
the  case  in  our  history." 

Up  to  the  present  time  Solzhenit- 
syn has  used  the  perverse  scale  of 
Soviet  justice  to  make  his  case,  to 
make  his  appeal  to  the  conscience 
of  his  fellow  Russians  and  other  in- 
habitants of  that  vast  land  once 
called  Russia.  Many  people,  chiefly 
the  ruling  hierarchy  and  bureauc- 
racy, want  to  forget  the  past,  the 
wretched  path  of  history  in  this 
century.  But  Solzhenitsyn  will  not 
let  them  forget.  A  man  with  an  in- 
tense, sensitive  moral  awareness,  he 
will  not  allow  himself  or  his  fellow 
human  beings  to  be  deceived.  An- 
other feature  is  that  Solzhenitsyn 
knows  how  easily  propaganda  of 
the  Communist  Party  dulls  the  pop- 
ulace into  inertia.  He  also  feels 
acutely  the  continuing  relative  isola- 
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tion  of  the  Soviet  Union,  especially 
in  view  of  what  is  taking  place  in 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  most  es- 
pecially he  is  aware  of  the  lack  of 
the  free  flow  of  ideas  and  news  be- 
tween the  West  and  Russia. 

In  brief,  Solzhenitsyn  is  tired  of 
being  told  that  the  communist  sys- 
tem amounts  to  a  kind  of  salvation 
for  his  land  and  for  the  whole 
world.  His  works,  like  a  bludgeon, 
keep  hammering  away.  By  contin- 
uing to  pose  penetrating  questions 
he  is  hoping  that  in  time  countless 
individuals  will  begin  to  think  as  he 
does.  Eventually,  he  believes  that  a 
change  can  be  worked  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  That  is  a  large  order. 

If  there  is  one  word  that  Solz- 
henitsyn uses  time  and  time  again 
in  all  of  his  writings,  it  is  the  word 
"lie."  This  special  proclivity  is  due 
most  emphatically  to  Solzhenitsyn's 
experience  under  the  communist  sys- 
tem. He  even  states  that  the  pur- 
pose, the  great  task  of  the  writer  is 
to  dispel  the  lie.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  ruling  hierarchy  had  him 
exiled  to  the  West?  They  couldn't 
stand  facing  the  truth.  Solzhenitsyn 
perhaps  best  expresses  his  mind  in 
an     excerpt    from    his    memorable 


Nobel  Lecture  on  Literature: 

Simple  is  the  ordinary  courageous 
human  beings'  act  of  not  participating 
in  the  lie,  of  not  supporting  false  ac- 
tions! What  his  stand  says  is:  *So  be  it 
that  this  takes  place  in  the  world,  that 
it  even  reigns  in  the  world  —  but  let 
it  not  be  with  my  complicity.'  Writers 
and  artists  have  a  greater  opportunity: 
To  Conquer  The  Lie!  In  battle  with  the 
lie,  art  has  always  been  victorious,  al- 
ways wins  out,  visibly,  incontrovertibly 
for  all!  The  lie  can  stand  up  and  win 
out  over  much  in  the  world  —  but  not 
over  art. 

And  as  soon  as  the  lie  is  dispersed, 
the  repulsive  nakedness  of  violence  is 
exposed,  and  violence  will  collapse  in 
impotence. 

Now  that  Solzhenitsyn's  Gulag 
Archipelago,  1918-1956  has  made  its 
appearance  all  over  the  world  men 
will  be  freshly  reminded  of  Solz- 
henitsyn's assault  on  the  conscience 
of  the  ruling  clique  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  will  be  telling  us  in  the 
West  also  that  stifling  the  voice  of 
conscience  against  evil  eventually 
turns  back  upon  the  individuals  who 
refuse  to  listen  to  that  voice.  In  the 
end  the  resulting  evil  will  destroy  its 
creators.  ■  ■ 


No  man  is  an  Hand;  intire  of  itselfe;  every  man  is  a  peece  of  the 
Continent,  a  part  of  the  maine;  if  a  Clod  bee  washed  away  by  the 
Sea,  Europe  is  the  lesse,  as  well  as  if  a  Promontorie  were,  as  well  as 
if  a  Mannor  of  thy  friends  or  of  thine  owne  were;  any  man's  death 
diminishes  me,  because  I  am  involved  in  Mankinde;  And  therefore 
never  send  to  know  for  whom  the  bell  tolls;  it  tolls  for  thee. 


—John  Donne  (1573-1631) 


THERE  he  stands,  motionless  and 
at  attention  —  then,  with  sharp 
dick  of  heels  and  snap  of  rifle,  he 
paces  back  again. 

This  lone  sentry  is  fulfilling  his 
guard  of  honor  duty  at  the  Tomb 
of  the  Unknown  Soldier  in  Arlington 
National  Cemetery,  Washington, 
D.C. 

It  becomes  a  lonely  watch  in  the 


kfter  sunset  and  even- 
gates  of  the  cemeter>'^ 
are  crosed.  Every  hour  on  the  hour, 
the  guard  changes.  Arms  are  pre- 
sented, the  Tomb  saluted.  One  can- 
not vdtness  the  brief  and  solemn 
ceremony  without  experiencing  a 
deep  surge  of  patriotic  fervor  at  this 
poignant  reminder  of  our  indebted- 
ness to  those  who  gave  all  so  that  we 


might   ever   remain    a   free   people. 

The  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Sol- 
dier is  one  of  the  best-known  me- 
morials in  our  country.  It  is  a 
lasting  monument  to  commemorate 
all  American  servicemen  who  lost 
their  lives  in  the  First  and  Second 
World  Wars,  and  also  in  later  con- 
flicts. 

The  story  of  how  the  first  "Un- 
known" was  selected  is  a  moving 
one.  In  1921,  nearly  three  years 
after  the  end  of  World  War  I,  six 
American  soldiers  serving  with  the 
occupation  forces  in  Germany  were 
recalled  to  France  and  directed  to 
report  to  a  small  chapel  at  Chalons- 
sur-Mame. 

An  American  colonel  met  the 
young  soldiers  outside  the  chapel 
and  addressed  them,  "Men,  it  is  my 
task  to  select  one  of  you  to  perform 
a  great  and  sacred  duty."  In  his 
hand  he  held  a  bouquet  of  roses. 

Then,  turning  to  one  of  the  six 
men  —  Sergeant  Edward  Younger, 
he  said,  "In  this  church  are  four 
caskets.  In  them  lie  the  bodies  of 
four  nameless,  unidentified  Ameri- 
can soldiers.  Go  into  the  church.  Put 
a  rose  on  one  of  the  caskets.  That 
is  all." 

Later,  Sergeant  Younger  was  to 
relate  the  feelings  he  had  as  he  per- 
formed this  strange  duty.  "I  went 
into  the  church  and  walked  past  the 
caskets.  I  walked  around  them  three 
times.  And,  suddenly  I  stopped.  It 
was  as  though  something  pulled  me. 
A  voice  seemed  to  say:  'This  is  a 
pal  of  yours.' 

"I  put  the  rose  on  the  cofiin  in 
front  of  me  and  went  back  out  into 


the  sunlight.  I  still  remember  the 
awed  feeling  I  had,  standing  there 
alone." 

The  casket  on  which  he  had 
placed  the  rose  was  returned  to  the 
United  States.  After  lying  in  state  in 
the  Capitol,  the  body  was  interred 
in  Arlington  National  Cemetery  on 
November  11,  1921,  in  the  presence 
of  President  Warren  G.  Harding.  To 
the  Unknown  Soldier  went  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  and  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross,  as  well  as 
the  highest  military  decorations  of 
Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Ru- 
mania,  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland. 

ON  May  30,  1958,  the  bodies  of 
two  American  servicemen  of 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict were  returned  to  the  United 
States,  and,  after  lying  in  state  in 
the  Capitol,  were  placed  in  the 
crypts  beside  the  first  Unknown.  The 
ceremonies  were  led  by  President 
Eisenhower  and  Vice  President 
Nixon.  On  each  of  the  two  coffins, 
the  President  placed  the  Medal  of 
Honor. 

Each  of  these  heroes  was  selected 
in  simple  ceremonies  outside  of  the 
continental  United  States.  The  Un- 
known of  World  War  II  was  chosen 
aboard  the  U.S.S.  Canberra  off  the 
Virginia  Capes  on  May  26  from 
among  two  unidentified  servicemen 
representing  the  trans-Atlantic  and 
the  trans-Pacific  phases  of  that  war. 
The  Unknown  of  the  Korean  con- 
flict was  selected  from  among  four 
Unknowns  interred  in  Hawaii. 

These  last  two  cannot  properly  be 
called  unknown  "soldiers,"  since  it 
is  not  known  which  branch  of  the 


Armed  Forces  they  actually  repre- 
sented. The  Unknown  Soldier  of 
World  War  I  may  not  have  been  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Army,  but  in 
the  years  following  the  burial  cere- 
mony at  Arlington  in  1921,  the 
phrase  "Unknown  Soldier"  caught  on 
with  the  public,  and  the  Tomb  was 
completed  with  this  beautifully 
worded  inscription:  "HERE  RESTS 
IN  HONORED  GLORY  AN 
AMERICAN  SOLDIER  KNOWN 
BUT  TO  GOD." 

The  idea  of  the  memorial  was 
that  any  mother  having  lost  a  son, 
any  wife  who  had  lost  a  husband, 
any  child  having  lost  a  father  — 
whose  body  had  not  been  identified, 
could  stand  before  the  Tomb  and 
gain   some   solace   by   thinking   his 


loved  one's  body  might  be  there. 

The  Tomb  was  carved  from  a 
single  rectangular  block  of  marble, 
in  a  design  that  is  beautiful  in  its 
simplicity.  The  front  panel  is 
adorned  with  a  composition  of  three 
symbolic  figures  commemorative  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Allies:  "Victory 
through  Valor  attaining  Peace." 

A  TOMB  guard  is  on  sentry  duty 
for  a  24-hour  period,  during 
which  time  he  is  on  active  duty  one 
hour,  then  oflF  for  three.  During  the 
night  the  duty  is  extended  to  a  two- 
hour  tour. 

During  each  hour  he  walks  his 
post,  at  strict  attention,  exactly  42 
times.  Every  move  is  precisely 
timed;    exactly   27   steps   from   one 
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end  of  the  post  to  the  other,  ex- 
actly 20  seconds  facing  the  city  of 
Washington,  exactly  20  seconds  fac- 
ing the  Tomb.  The  guard's  rifle,  with 
bayonet  fixed,  is  always  on  the 
shoulder  away  from  the  Tomb,  a 
symbol  indicating  that  he  has  placed 
his  body  between  the  Tomb  and  all 
danger. 

Members  of  the  Tomb  Guard  are 
from  or  assigned  to  the  Honor 
Guard  Company  of  the  1st  Battle 
Group,  3rd  Infantry  (The  Old 
Guard)  from  nearby  Fort  Myer. 
They  must  meet  rigid  qualifications, 
present  an  outstanding  soldierly  ap- 
pearance, and  stand  between  5^10" 
and  6'2''  tall.  They  undergo  special 
training  for  two  or  three  months, 
and  if  they  measure  up  to  the  rigid 
standards  of  the  unit,  they  are 
awarded  the  distinctive  badge  of  the 
Tomb  Guard. 

The  Tomb  Guard  is  made  up  of 
one  officer,  a  commander  of  the 
guard,  a  sergeant  of  the  guard,  three 
relief  commanders,  and  12  sentries. 
They  wear  blue  ceremonial  uniforms 
summer  and  winter  and  are  the  only 
Army  troops  to  wear  the  McKeever 
ammunition  box  in  honor  of  the  sol- 
diers of  World  War  I.  The  average 
tour  of  duty  at  the  Tomb  is  nine 
months,  after  which  the  sentries  are 


awarded  Tomb  Guard  certificates 
and  receive  new  assignments. 

Arlington  National  Cemetery,  the 
site  of  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns, 
as  they  are  now  called,  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  and  was  established  June  15, 
1864,  on  land  originally  called  "Ar- 
lington" —  the  former  estate  of  the 
Custis  and  Lee  families. 

These  hallowed  grounds  are  a 
lasting  inspiration  to  the  democracies 
of  the  world.  Here  rest  men  who 
died  for  liberty  in  the  American 
Revolution.  Here  are  thousands  who 
wore  the  blue  and  the  gray  in  shap- 
ing the  destiny  of  our  great  republic. 
Here  in  eternal  quietude  slumber 
men  who  rescued  the  enslaved  peo- 
ple of  Cuba  in  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
can War.  And  here  in  honored  glory 
rest  American  soldiers  of  the  First 
and  Second  World  Wars  and  the 
Korean  and  Vietnam  conflicts.  Here 
in  peace  they  rest,  without  regard 
to  race,  creed,  faith  or  color  —  sym- 
bols of  the  American  way  of  life. 

May  we  as  individuals  and  as 
Americans  always  share  this  privi- 
lege of  honoring  those  who  forever 
rest  in  this  great  sanctuary  of  valor 
and  of  devotion  to  country.  The 
Knowns  —  and  the  Unknowns  — 
may  they  rest  in  peace!  ■  ■ 


To  every  man  upon  this  earth 
Death  cometh  soon  or  late 

And  how  can  man  die  better 
Than  facing  fearful  odds, 

For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers 
And  the  temples  of  his  gods? 

— T.  B.  Macaulay: 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  1842 
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Relationship  teacher 


Martin  Buber: 


By  Stephen  Matthew  Fanko  and  Jessie  Symington  Panko 


HE  WAS  a  short  plump  man 
with  a  bit  of  a  paunch.  Al- 
though almost  completely  bald,  he 
had  a  fringe  of  white  hair  that  met 
an  equally  white,  luxurious  growth 
of  moustache  and  beard  that  covered 
the  lower  portion  of  his  face.  His 
eyes  were  gray  and  proud,  tender 
and  secure.  His  fingers  were  small 
and  delicate,  but  his  touch  was  firm. 
He  acted  in  a  courteous,  rather  old- 
fashioned  way.  When  he  spoke  it 
was  in  a  slow  precise  Hebrew  with 
Germanic  inflections.  His  voice  was 
always  low  and  seemed  tinged  with 
melancholy. 

When  engaged  in  conversation,  he 
would  interlock  his  fingers  and  rest 
them  on  his  paunch  when  listening 
to  someone  speak.  He  would  then 
move  his  hands  to  his  forehead  as 
he  considered  his  response.  He  lis- 
tened with  intense  concentration 
when  someone  spoke  to  him,  but  he 
did  not  like  general  questions  and 
would  often  prompt  his   questioner 
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with  "be  specific."  If  anyone  at- 
temped  to  ask  him  questions  of  a 
personal  anecdotal  nature,  he  would 
become  annoyed,  insisting  that  his 
personal  life  was  his  own  concern 
and  no  one  else's. 

When  he  died  on  Sunday,  June 
13,  1965,  The  New  York  Times  in 
an  editorial  said  of  him: 

Martin  Buber  was  the  foremost  Jew- 
ish religious  thinker  of  our  time  and 
one  of  the  world's  most  influential  phi- 
losophers. He  was  a  theological  bridge- 
builder  long  before  ecumenism  achieved 
its  present  popularity.  He  served  as  a 
kind  of  patron  saint  for  such  towering 
Christian  intellectuals  as  Paul  Tillich, 
Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Jacque  Maritan,  and 
Gabriel  Marcel.  ...  If  today  the  an- 
cient cold  war  between  the  faiths  is 
being  replaced  by  dialogue  and  friend- 
ly personal  confrontation,  much  of  the 
credit  must  be  given  to  Martin  Buber. 

He  was  a  simple  and  humble 
man;   a  scholar,   who  attempted  to 
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use  all  of  his  vast  knowledge  to  im- 
prove the  relationships  between  peo- 
ple. Considered  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  Jewish  thinkers  of  this  cen- 
tury, he  did  a  great  deal  to  bridge 
the  gap  that  has  existed  between 
Judaism  and  Christianity  over  the 
centuries.  Never  abandoning  his 
Judaic  beliefs,  he  nevertheless  wrote 
of  Jesus  in  1950,  these  words: 

"From  my  youth  onwards  I  have 
found  in  Jesus  my  great  brother. 
That  Christianity  has  regarded  and 
does  regard  him  as  God  and  Savior 
has  always  appeared  to  me  a  fact  of 
the  highest  importance  which,  for 
his  sake  and  my  own,  I  must  en- 
deavor to  understand.  .  .  .  My  own 
fraternally  open  relationship  to  him 
has  grown  ever  stronger  and  clearer, 
and  today  I  see  him  more  strongly 
and  clearly  than  ever  before.  I  am 
more  than  ever  certain  that  a  great 
place  belongs  to  him  in  Israel's  his- 
tory of  faith  and  that  this  place  can- 
not be  described  by  any  of  the  usual 
categories."  ^ 

MARTIN  Buber  was  bom  in  a 
middle  class  Jewish  family  in 
Vienna  on  February  8,  1878.  His 
parents  were  not  especially  intellec- 
tual or  religious.  When  he  was  three 
years  old,  they  were  separated  and 
he  went  to  live  with  his  grandpar- 
ents in  Lvov  (Lemberg),  then  the 
capital  city  of  Galicia,  the  crown 
province  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire.  His  grandparents  on  his 
father's  side  were  both  people  of 
high  rank,  noble  in  the  exact  sense 
of  the  word.  His  grandfather,  Solo- 
mon Buber,  was  famous  as  a  He- 
brew   scholar.    He    did    not    go    to 


school  until  he  was  ten  years  of  age, 
being  privately  tutored  at  home  un- 
til then. 

When  he  was  fourteen  his  father 
married  again  and  moved  to  Lem- 
berg. He  left  his  grandparents'  home 
and  went  to  live  with  him.  While 
there  he  entered  a  Polish  gymnasium 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1896. 
At  seventeen  he  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vienna  to  study  philosophy 
and  the  history  of  art.  After  Vienna, 
he  went  to  the  Universities  of  Berlin, 
Leipzig  and  Zurich. 

While  in  Leipzig  in  1900,  he  be- 
came involved  in  Zionism,  the  new 
doctrine  of  which  Theodor  Herzl 
was  the  dynamic  leader.  It  gave  him 
a  Jewish  cause  that  he  could  believe 
in.  The  next  year  while  he  was  only 
twenty-three,  he  became  the  editor 
of  Die  Welt,  the  official  Zionist  jour- 
nal. One  of  the  writers  for  Die  Welt 
was  Paula  Winkler,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic, who  later  became  Buber's  wife 
and  was  converted  to  Judaism. 

He  became  disillusioned  with  the 
politics  of  the  Zionist  movement, 
and  in  1904  he  decided  to  live  in 
solitude  and  attempt  to  find  a  new 
direction  which  had  a  deeper  mean- 
ing than  that  which  was  found  in 
politics.  Formal  Orthodox  Judaism 
had  been  a  disappointment  to  him, 
but  now  he  sought  for  that  within 
Judaism  which  he  felt  he  could  ac- 
cept intellectually  and  emotionally. 
And  as  so  often  happens  in  life,  he 
found  himself  headed  in  a  totally 
unexpected  direction:  toward  Hasid- 
ism.  This  was  a  religious  movement 
which  developed  among  Eastern 
European  Jews  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  Hasidim 
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are  those  who  are  members  of  the 
movement  and  compose  a  small 
community  of  disciples  who  follow 
the  example  and  teaching  of  their 
leader,  a  Zaddik. 

Buber  spent  five  years  in  a  se- 
cluded and  intensive  study  of  Ha- 
sidic  teachings.  The  study  con- 
vinced him  that  Hasidism  in  its 
joyful  worship  of  God  in  the  every- 
dayness  of  this  world  was  a  unique 
religious  phenomenon.  His  five 
years  of  concentrated  study  resulted 
in  a  lifelong  immersion  in  the  life 
and  thought  of  the  Hasidim.  It 
transformed  him  and  he  in  turn  pre- 
served for  the  western  world  many 
of  its  tales  and  teachings.  The  stories 
that  Buber  preserved  always  deal 
with  ordinary  events  which  become 
extraordinary  because  they  give  the 
reader  or  listener  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  life  and 
especially  of  man's  relationship  to 
God. 

The  spirit  of  Hasidism  as  under- 
stood by  Buber  is  exemplified  in  a 
beautiful  story  written  by  Isaac  Loeb 
Peretz  entitled,  "If  Not  Higher."  It 
seems  that  on  every  Day  of  Atone- 
ment the  rabbi  disappears  from  the 
synagogue  for  a  few  hours.  One  of 
his  followers  has  suspicions  that  he 
is  secretly  meeting  with  God  and  so 
he  follows  him.  He  watches  the 
rabbi  take  off  his  fine  clothing  and 
put  on  coarse  peasant  clothes  and 
he  enters  the  cottage  of  an  invalid 
woman,  caring  for  her,  cleaning  her 
room,  and  preparing  her  meals.  The 
follower  returns  to  the  synagogue 
and  when  he  is  asked,  "Did  the 
rabbi  ascend  to  heaven?"  he  replies, 
"If  not  higher."  ^ 


IN  1916,  Buber  became  the  editor 
of  Der  Jude,  a  magazine  which 
he  established  in  order  to  emphasize 
the  spiritual  and  cultural  aspects  of 
Judaism.  In  1923,  he  accepted  an 
appointment  to  the  newly  created 
chair  of  Jewish  History  of  Religion 
and  Ethics  at  Frankfurt  University. 
At  that  time  there  was  no  similar 
position  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Along  with  others,  Buber  estab- 
lished a  Jewish  Academy  in  Frank- 
furt which  exerted  great  influence 
on  German  Jewish  life  during  the 
decade  of  the  1920's. 

Also  in  1923,  Buber  published  his 
famous  work:  I  and  Thou.  He  is 
perhaps  best  known  for  this  book.  It 
has  exerted  a  tremendous  influence 
on  western  thought,  both  Jewish  and 
Christian. 

In  1925,  Buber  decided  to  col- 
laborate with  Franz  Rosenzweig  on 
a  new  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment into  German.  Rosenzweig  died 
in  1929,  and  Buber  continued  work- 
ing on  the  translation  until  1961 
when  it  was  finally  completed.  It  is 
generally  agreed  to  be  the  finest 
translation  since  that  of  Martin 
Luther. 

When  the  Nazis  came  to  power 
in  1933,  they  closed  the  doors  of  all 
universities  and  colleges  in  Germany 
to  Jewish  students.  Buber  was  sum- 
marily dismissed  from  his  teaching 
position.  Until  he  left  Germany  in 
1938,  he  labored  tirelessly  to  assist 
and  encourage  his  fellow  Jews  in 
Germany. 

An  example  of  his  courage  during 
that  time  of  his  life  can  be  seen  the 
night  he  spoke  at  the  Berlin  Phil- 
harmonic knowing  that  two  hundred 
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Nazi  SS  men  were  among  those  in 
the  audience.  "Heathenism,"  he  said, 
"glorifies  elemental  forces.  .  .  .  This 
glorification  .  .  .  cannot  be  main- 
tained. ...  In  the  end,  heathenism 
necessarily  breaks  apart  into  spirit 
alien  to  the  world  and  world  alien 
to  spirit."  He  was  banned  from 
speaking  in  public. 

In  1938,  he  accepted  the  position 
of  professor  of  Social  Philosophy  at 
Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem. 
And  so  at  age  sixty,  when  most  men 
would  begin  to  wind  down,  Buber 
began  the  period  in  his  life  of  great- 
est intellectual  activity. 

In  the  years  before  the  proclama- 
tion of  Israel  as  an  independent  na- 
tion in  1948,  Buber  was  very  active 
in  advocating  greater  cooperation 
between  the  Arab  and  Jewish  com- 
munities in  Palestine.  His  ultimate 
goal  was  to  see  the  establishment  of 
a  bi-national  Jewish-Arab  state. 
Needless  to  say,  this  was  a  distinctly 
unpoplar  position,  but  Buber  always 
had  the  courage  to  stand  for  those 
things  he  felt  were  right  regardless 
of  what  others  thought. 

THROUGH  all  the  years  he  con- 
tinued the  writing  of  his  many 
books  and  in  1951,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three,  he  retired  from  He- 
brew University.  In  1952,  he  ac- 
cepted the  Hanseatic  Goethe  Prize 
at  the  University  of  Hamburg  and 
the  next  year,  he  received  the  Peace 
Prize  of  the  German  Book  Trade  — 
Germany's  highest  literary  award. 

It  was  in  1958  that  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold,  then  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  came  into  posses- 
sion of  a  volume  of  Buber's  essays, 


Pointing  the  Way.  The  book  had  a 
tremendous  impact  on  him.  Buber's 
thinking  reinforced  his  own. 

The  Secretary  General  wrote  to 
him  in  May  after  Buber  had  com- 
pleted a  series  of  lectures  at  Prince- 
ton University.  Subsequently  they 
met  at  the  United  Nations  and  dis- 
covered that  they  were  truly  con- 
cerned about  the  same  things.  In 
September  1958  and  in  January 
1959  Hammarskjold  was  in  Jeru- 
salem and  on  both  occasions  he 
visited  Buber  at  his  home. 

In  June  1959,  Hammarskjold  rec- 
ommended Buber  for  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize.  The  fact  that  Buber 
was  an  Israeli  presented  a  problem 
that  could  not  be  resolved.  Those 
responsible  for  the  award  felt  that 
because  of  the  tension  in  the  Middle 
East  the  prize  should  be  given  joint- 
ly to  Buber  and  an  Arab.  But  no  one 
in  the  Arab  world  could  be  found 
of  comparable  stature,  so  Buber's 
nomination  was  no  longer  con- 
sidered. 

Hammarskjold  volunteered  to 
translate  Buber's  I  and  Thou  into 
Swedish,  and  he  had  begun  the 
translation  when  he  was  killed  in  a 
plane  crash  in   Northern   Rhodesia. 

In  July,  1963  Buber,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-five,  traveled  to  Amster- 
dam to  receive  the  Erasmus  Prize, 
given  to  those  who  have  contributed 
most  to  the  spiritual  unity  of  Europe. 
All  was  going  well  until  April,  1965 
when  he  slipped  in  his  bedroom  and 
broke  his  leg.  He  was  taken  to  the 
hospital  and  operated  on.  After  a 
month's  recuperation,  he  returned  to 
his  home  and  was  confined  to  bed. 
He  was  weak  and  began  to  lose  con- 
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sciousness  periodically.  On  Sunday, 
June  13,  1965,  at  10:45  in  the  morn- 
ing he  passed  away. 

ONE  of  the  most  significant  as- 
pects of  Martin  Buber's  life  is 
the  impact  it  has  had  on  Christian 
thinkers  over  the  years.  Men  such 
as  John  Bailie,  Karl  Barth,  Emil 
Brunner,  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  H. 
Richard  Niebuhr  and  Paul  Tillich, 
to  name  only  a  few,  have  acknowl- 
edged their  debt  to  him. 

The  late  James  A.  Pike,  while 
Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
California,  included  in  the  planning 
of  Grace  Cathedral  in  San  Francisco 
a  stained  glass  window  dedicated  to 
Martin  Buber. 

Buber's  widespread  influence  on 
Christian  thinkers  has  been  due  pri- 
marily to  his  "philosophy  of  dia- 
logue" reflected  in  his  book  I  and 
Thou.  He  suggested  two  forms  of 
relationships  for  man:  an  I-It  rela- 
tionship and  I-Thou.  The  first  is  im- 
personal, indirect  and  imperfect.  It 
occurs  when  one  person  treats  an- 
other as  a  machine,  or  is  removed 
from  any  involvement  with  another 
person  except  to  use  him.  The  I- 
Thou  relation  is  direct  and  involved. 
It  occurs  when  two  persons  truly 
meet  each  other  on  the  deepest  and 
most  intimate  levels  of  relationship. 
It  is  similar  to  a  relationship  with 
the  eternal  Thou,  as  Buber  referred 
to  God.  It  was  his  contention  that 
man  could  achieve  an  intimate  rela- 
tionship with  God  through  an  inti- 
mate inter-relationship  with  his  fel- 
low man. 

It  was  because  of  his  emphasis  on 
dialogue   that   Buber  was   regarded 


as  a  pioneer  bridge  builder  between 
Judaism  and  Christianity.  He  ac- 
cented the  non-formal  aspects  of 
religion  as  opposed  to  the  rightness 
or  wrongness  of  a  theological  system. 
Religion,  for  him,  was  experience 
and  not  dogma.  He  believed  that 
God  was  to  be  found  in  relationships 
with  others  and  in  hallowing  the 
things  of  our  everyday  existence. 

He  always  remained  a  Jewish 
theologian,  but  he  did  have  a  mes- 
sage for  the  Christian: 

It  behooves  both  you  and  us  to  hold 
inviolably  fast  to  our  own  true  faith, 
that  is  to  our  own  deepest  relationship 
to  truth.  It  behooves  both  of  us  to 
show  a  religious  respect  for  the  true 
faith  of  the  other.  This  is  not  what  is 
called  "tolerance,"  our  task  is  not  to 
tolerate  each  other's  waywardness,  but 
to  acknowledge  the  real  relationship  in 
which  both  stand  to  the  truth.  When- 
ever we  both,  Christian  and  Jew,  care 
more  for  God  Himself  than  for  our 
images  of  God,  we  are  united  in  the 
feeling  that  our  Father's  house  is  differ- 
ently constructed  than  our  human 
models  take  it  to  be.^  ■  ■ 


Footnotes 

^  Martin  Buber,  Two  Types  of  Faith. 
Translated  by  Norman  P.  Goldhawk. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1951, 
p.  12f. 

^  Quoted  by  Aubrey  Hodes  in 
Martin  Buber:  An  Intimate  Portrait 
New  York:  The  Viking  Press,  1971 
p.  52. 

^  Martin  Buber,  Israel  and  the 
World,  Essays  in  a  Time  of  Crisis 
New  York:  Schoken  Books,  1948,  p.  40. 
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The  Road  to 
Ambala 


So  near,  yet  so  far  .  .  . 


-%*. 


By  Jacquelin  Singh 

MARY  McCall  was  sitting  in  the 
Mission  compound  on  the 
edge  of  the  small  north  Indian  town 
of  Krishnapur  which  lay  along  the 
old  Ambala  Road,  wondering  when 
the  useful  life  she  had  planned  for 
herself  was  going  to  begin. 

At  first  it  seemed  she  only  had  to 
wait  till  she  got  to  India.  Now  that 
she  was  there,  she  spent  her  days 
wrestling  with  Hindi  grammar  and 
getting  used  to  the  flies  and  mos- 
quitoes. At  the  moment  she  was  in 
an  impatient  rage  to  get  through 
her  daily  language  lesson.  Mean- 
while, the  life  of  India,  the  life  she 
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had  committed  herself  to  plunge 
into,  lay  maddeningly  beyond  her 
reach. 

She  looked  up  from  the  black- 
bound  First  Year  Hindi  Course, 
compiled  by  the  Missionary  Lan- 
guage Board,  hoping  to  see  some 
signs  of  approval  on  her  tutors 
immobile  features. 

"Translate  again,  please,"  he  said. 
"Who  said  to  them  not  to  be  afraid?" 

"Kis-ne-un  .  .  .  se-kaha-mat  .  .  . 
daroF'  The  words  came  lurching 
out,  and  Samuel  John  winced  for 
the  third  time  that  hour. 

"Should  I  try  it  again?"  he  asked. 

"If  you  please,  Missahib.  I  think  I 
must  stress  again  the  importance  of 
correct  habits  of  speech.  Correct 
habits  of  speech  .  .  .  Yes." 

"The  words  were  correct,  weren't 
they?  I  used  the  right  ones?" 

"Yes,"  he  said  slowly,  "the  words 
were  correct.  But  the  pronuncia- 
tion. ..."  He  looked  pained.  "We 
must  go  back  to  the  'da,  dha,  dal, 
dhaga,  dam,  dhaf  again  I  think. 
Correct  habits  of  speech  must  be 
early  established.  You  must  have 
read  it  in  the  preface  many  times, 
no?" 

"Yes.  Over  and  over  again.  But  I 
just  can't  seem  to  hear  the  differ- 
ence." 

"It  is  quite  clear.  Listen:  da,  dha, 
you  see?" 

Samuel  John,  in  his  effort  to  make 
the  sounds  clear,  managed  at  the 
same  time  to  achieve  such  a  dis- 
torted expression,  that  his  neatly 
trimmed  moustache  quivered.  Mary 
wanted  to  smile,  but  she  didn't.  The 
diminutive  moustache  seemed  so 
totally    out    of    place    on    Samuel 


John's  sober  upper  lip. 

"You  see?"  he  repeated. 

"Yes,  when  you  say  it.  But  I  can't 
do  it  myself.  I  tried  all  last  evening 
to  make  the  sounds,  and  the  other 
Missahibs  thought  I  did  it  quite 
well.  Maybe  they  were  just  trying 
to  be  helpful,"  she  added  apologet- 
ically. 

The  old-timers  at  the  Mission 
were  always  trying  to  be  helpful, 
Mary  reflected,  and  these  first  two 
months  since  her  arrival  had  been 
made  all  the  easier  for  their  thought- 
fulness.  No,  she  thought,  whatever 
is  getting  me  down  certainly  has  I 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  It  was  ' 
good  to  be  in  Krishnapur  at  last, 
after  all  the  months  of  preparation 
and  years  of  expectation,  and  it  was 
good  to  be  sitting  in  the  sun  like 
this  on  a  late  March  afternoon  in 
the  yard  in  front  of  the  veranda  of 
the  Mission  house,  facing  the  Am- 
bala  Road  and  watching  the  buf- 
faloes on  the  great  maidan  opposite, 
sitting  in  conversational  groups  like 
buxom  matrons  gossiping.  And  if 
a  few  fluttering  notes  of  the  shep- 
herd boy's  flute  happened  to  be 
caught  by  a  wayward  gust  of  wind 
and  carried  to  her  sitting  there,  so 
much  the  better. 

And  yet,  the  whole  of  —  the 
whole  scene  before  her  —  was  still 
just  a  scene  with  all  the  unreality 
the  term  implied.  It  was  still  not 
possible  for  her  to  enter  into  it  and 
become  a  part  of  it.  Something  lay 
between  like  an  invisible  gauze,  and 
she  wondered  sometimes  whether 
she  would  ever  get  through  it  to  the 
India  that  lay  before  her  —  so  near 
and  yet  so  impenetrable. 
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Now,  please  say  again,  Mis- 
sahib:  da,  dha,  dhaga,  dhat." 

And  again  she  could  see  disap- 
pointment welling  up  in  Samuel 
John's  eyes  at  his  lack  of  success 
with  her. 

"Do  you  think  I'll  ever  get  beyond 
this  dha-dha  business?"  she  asked 
helplessly.  She  was  on  the  point  of 
tears.  She  was  so  weary  and  bored 
and  frustrated  she  wanted  to  shout. 

"Why  not,  Missahib?  Of  course. 
All  the  others  have  mastered  the 
language.  It  just  takes  longer  for 
some  than  others,  doesn't  it?" 

"I  suppose  so,  but  I  never  was 
any  good  at  French  in  school.  May- 
be niu-sing  is  the  only  thing  I'll  ever 
really  know,  and  I  haven't  even 
been  allowed  to  start  work  in  the 
hospital  yet." 

Samuel  John  never  enjoyed  small 
talk  and  was  now  obviously  in  a 
hurry  to  get  on  with  the  lesson.  He 
kept  glancing  surreptitiously  at  his 
watch  and  tapping  on  the  ground 
with  his  shoe,  keeping  time  to  some 
imaginary  music. 

"Well,  I  suppose  I  shouldn't 
waste  any  more  of  your  time,"  Mary 
said  apologetically  and  waited  for 
him  to  continue. 

"Let's  try  the  next  sentence,"  he 
said.  "  'And  peace  be  among  the 
people.' " 

"Aur  logon  men.  .  .  ."  She  stopped 
in  mid-sentence  and  searched  around 
in  every  comer  of  her  mind  for  the 
mislaid  word.  "I  can't  remember  the 
word  for  peace,"  she  admitted  at 
last,  her  voice  dry  with  defeat. 

"Shantu* 

"Oh,  of  course,  shanti.  Shanti's  a 
girl's  name  too,  isn't  it?  There's  a 


nurse  in  the  hospital  named  Shanti," 
she  added  somewhat  irrelevantly. 

Samuel  John  mumbled  agreement 
and  asked  her  to  go  on  with  the 
sentence. 

"Aur  logon  men  shanti  .  .  .  hd" 

"Right,"  said  Samuel  John,  with- 
out spirit. 

"Have  you  always  lived  in  Krish- 
napur,  Mr.  John?"  Mary  asked. 

"Yes.  I  mean,  not  always;  but  for 
some  time,  Missahib." 

Mary  had  never  heard  Samuel 
John  say  "no,"  but  his  answer  seemed 
to  discourage  further  inquiry  on  the 
point. 

"But  what  does  it  mean,  Krish- 
napur?  It  must  have  some  meaning 
of  its  own.  Most  Indian  proper 
names  mean  something,  don't  they?" 

"Krishnapur  means  .  .  .  Krish- 
napur,"  he  said  with  a  shrug,  as 
though  it  had  never  occurred  to  him 
that  it  should  mean  anything. 

"Well   then,    what   does    Krishna 



Samuel  John  looked  abstractedly 
across  the  wicker  table  where  they 
were  sitting  and  tapped  one  foot  on 
the  ground.  "Krishna  is  a  Hindu 
god." 

"And  what  is  -pur?"  she  persisted. 

"Fwr  means  place  or  town  or  some 
such,  like  Jai-pur  or  Fateh-pur  and 
so  on." 

"So  Krishnapur  means  the  place  of 
Krishna,"  she  said. 

"Yes,"  he  said. 

It  was  time  for  the  daily  quiz 
now,  and  since  Mary  was  already 
behind  the  schedule  laid  down  in 
the  book  and  carefully  followed  by 
her  tutor,  she  had  stayed  up  late 
the   night  before   studying   so  that 
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she  might  pass  the  test  and  not  still 
be  hung  up  on  the  third  lesson  as 
she  had  been  for  the  past  two  weeks. 
In  retrospect,  the  ordeal  of  the  night 
before  had  a  nightmarish  aura  which 
brought  to  mind  something  of  the 
terrible  anxiety  she  used  to  suffer 
as  a  high  school  senior  with  her  final 
exams.  For  the  sooner  she  mastered 
a  working  knowledge  of  Hindi,  the 
sooner  she  could  get  started  on  her 
work,  they  said.  And  it  was  quite 
true.  She  had  come  to  India  to  make 
contact  with  Indians,  to  nurse  the 
sick  and  to  witness  to  the  Christ  in 
every  man.  It  was  futile  to  think 
that  it  could  be  done  without  know- 
ing how  to  talk  to  them  in  their 
own  language. 

SHE  had  fifteen  minutes  in  which 
to  do  the  sentences:  Behold, 
who  is  born  today?.  Who  said  to 
them  not  to  be  afraid?  Outside  the 
garden  there  were  many  disciples 
and  children;  all  utterances  that 
would  hardly  stand  her  in  good 
stead  in  the  wards  or  in  the  opera- 
tion theater,  but  these  were  what 
her  grammar  book  was  filled  with. 
Mary  leaned  her  elbows  on  the 
wicker  table.  The  sun  felt  warm  on 
her  back,  making  her  feel  sleepy 
and  inattentive.  She  wondered  why 
Samuel  John  alwaysi  changed  the 
subject  whenever  she  asked  him 
anything  about  himself.  It  would 
have  made  him  seem  more  human  if 
she  knew  what  books  he  liked  to 
read,  or  what  his  favorite  food  was: 
she  didn't  like  to  think  that  he  was 
as  dull  an  individual  as  he  appeared 
to  be.  With  perseverance  she  had 
extracted  from  him  the  information 


that  he  was  a  divinity  student  work- 
ing his  way  through  by  tutoring  mis- 
sionaries in  Hindi,  and  that  he  also 
taught  at  the  language  school  in  the 
Hills  every  summer.  Beyond  that 
she  knew  nothing  of  him. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  she  was 
never  able  to  establish  rapport  nor 
that  she  had  long  since  ceased  to 
regard  him  as  a  possible  guide  into 
that  scene  she  so  desired  to  become 
a  part  of.  He  was  always  dressed  in 
the  identical  white  shirt  which  he 
wore  outside  white  cotton  jodhpurs; 
his  shoes  were  always  powdered 
with  Krishnapur  dust,  and  his  little 
round  black  brimless  hat  was  several 
sizes  too  small.  She  began  to  imag- 
ine him  as  a  Hindi  machine  and 
how,  if  someone  wound  him  up,  he 
would  start  to  play:  da,  da,  dha, 
dha. 

In  the  midst  of  her  writing,  Mary 
heard  a  giggle  behind  her  and  turned 
around  to  see  a  group  of  Muslim 
women,  probably  relatives  of  hos- 
pital patients,  strolling  through  the 
compound  of  the  Mission  house.  A 
month  ago  this  would  have  struck 
her  as  an  infringement  on  her  pri- 
vacy, but  it  had  become  such  a  com- 
mon occurrence  that  she  began  to 
realize  that  privacy  has  a  diflFerent 
meaning  in  India  and  that  curiosity 
also  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  but 
a  thing  to  be  satisfied.  Mary  no 
longer  resented  their  walking 
through  the  garden  and  their  mak- 
ing her  the  object  of  their  curious 
stares.  She  decided  that  she  would 
speak  with  them  when  she  had 
learned  a  few  more  phrases.  The 
mutual  embarrassment,  she  felt, 
would  vanish  when  she  could  talk 
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to  them  and  ask  them  about  their 
children  and  husbands.  It  suddenly 
ocxjurred  to  her  how  ridiculous  it 
would  be  if  she  simply  said  to  them 
all  of  a  sudden,  "Behold,  who  is 
bom  today?"  They  would  think  she 
was  crazy,  and  yet  that  was  about 
the  only  thing  she  knew  how  to  say 
in  Hindi. 

As  soon  as  the  women  discovered 
Samuel  John  looking  in  their  direc- 
tion they  made  a  great  flurry  cover- 
ing their  faces,  and  they  fluttered 
away  like  frightened  birds,  giggling 
and  scolding  their  children  and 
catching  them  by  the  hands.  As 
they  went  towards  the  hospital 
again,  there  was  the  swish  of 
burgas  along  the  ground  and  a  light 
clip-clop  of  heelless  sandals  on  the 
brick  path. 

WELL,"  Mary  said  finally, 
"here  it  is.''  She  closed  her 
eyes  an  instant  in  what  might  have 
been  a  hasty  prayer,  a  fleeting  wish 
that  she  had  done  well.  Then,  hand- 
ing the  paper  over  to  Samuel  John, 
she  got  up  quickly  from  the  table, 
stretched  her  long  legs  and  mas- 
saged the  back  of  her  neck  with  one 
hand.  Her  head  spun  with  the  sud- 
den release  of  tension:  it  was  as  if 
she  had  been  sprung  from  a  cage, 
and  even  standing  and  walking 
around  seemed  good.  She  took  a 
deep  breath  and  walked  towards  the 
far  side  of  the  compound  between 
the  house  and  the  Ambala  Road 
where  the  remains  of  a  tennis  court 
stood  forlornly.  Despite  the  fact  that 
it  was  pitifully  weed-ridden  and  in 
a  dilapidated  state,  it  struck  a  chord 
of   recognition  within  her.   As   she 


stood  looking  at  the  net  dragging 
on  the  ground,  its  broken  ends  idly 
waving  in  the  breeze,  she  could  al- 
most feel  a  racquet  in  her  hand. 
Back  home  she  might  even  be  hav- 
ing a  game  with  her  brother  Jim 
now,  or  maybe  the  neighbors  from 
across  the  street  would  be  there  for 
some  doubles.  And  then  they  would 
go  in  and  dinner  would  be  ready 
and.  .  .  . 

Suddenly  and  without  warning,  it 
hit  her:  she  was  homesick.  The  re- 
minders of  home  which  up  to  now 
she  had  carefully  kept  below  the 
level  of  attention,  would  not  be 
denied  any  longer,  and  the  hunger 
for  the  sight  and  sound  of  familiar 
things  was  a  pang  physically  felt  in 
the  pit  of  her  stomach.  Everything 
in  her  present  surroundings  seemed 
awful,  the  heat,  the  flies,  the  shock- 
ingly inadequate  equipment  in  the 
hospital,  the  overflow  of  patients 
lying  in  the  verandas  because  there 
was  no  place  else  for  them  to  go, 
the  lack  of  discipline  among  the 
nurses.  It  all  seemed  a  hopeless  con- 
fusion of  distress  and  human  misery, 
and  she  cast  around  for  a  point  of 
orientation  from  which  she  could 
start  her  work.  In  these  moments 
the  image  of  India  she  had  cher- 
ished and  the  vision  of  the  part 
she  had  hoped  to  play  in  it  grew 
dimmer  and  more  remote.  Besides, 
there  was  that  strange  feeling  she 
had  had  ever  since  she  got  off  the 
plane  at  Delhi:  it  was  as  though  she 
had  left  the  person  she  was  behind 
on  the  plane  and  that  a  ghost  of 
herself  had  alighted.  The  abandoned 
tennis  court  seemed  made  for 
ghosts,    and    she    turned    away    in 
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panic,  walking  quickly  back  to 
where  Samuel  John  was  sitting  with 
his  red  pencil  poised  above  her  test 
paper. 

She  tried  to  determine  from  the 
expression  on  his  face  how  she  had 
done,  but  as  usual  nothing  in  his 
eyes  revealed  what  he  was  thinking 
about.  She  sat  down  again  at  the 
wicker  table  and  waited  for  him  to 
complete  the  corrections.  The  sus- 
pense was  excruciating. 

Samuel  John  looked  up  at  last  and 
cleared  his  throat.  Without  a  word 
he  handed  her  the  paper.  It  was 
dotted  all  over  with  small  red  pencil 
marks.  If  pencil  marks  could  be  de- 
scribed as  polite  and  deferential, 
these  were  such:  it  was  as  if  Samuel 
John  was  apologizing  for  having  to 
make  so  many  of  them. 

"Gosh,  it's  a  mess,"  Mary  said  at 
last,  trying  to  swallow  the  hard  lump 
of  disappointment. 

"We  will  try  it  again  tomorrow," 
Samuel  John  said.  "We'll  go  over 
lesson  three  again.  After  all,  it  is 
important  from  the  beginning  that 
correct  habits  of  speech  be  formed." 

He  got  up  then,  gathered  his 
papers  and  books  in  a  neat  stack 
under  one  arm,  bowed  stiffly,  and 
marched  off. 
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THE  sun  was  beginning  to  ap- 
proach the  level  of  the  mango 
trees  on  the  western  side  of  the 
compound,  and  even  now  its  rays 
were  shooting  through  the  topmost 
branches.  On  the  Ambala  Road  little 
clouds  of  dust  were  being  raised  on 
the  heels  of  villagers  returning  home 
after  a  day  in  town. 

"He  is  a  dudhwallah,  a  milkman," 
Mary  said  to  herself  as  she  watched 
them,  half  pleased  that  the  word 
came  so  spontaneously.  The  empty 
milk  cans  swung  from  either  end  of 
a  pole  slung  across  his  shoulders. 
His  wife  was  walking  along  behind 
him,  carrying  a  baby  on  one  hip 
and  a  bundle  on  her  head.  In  one 
hand  was  something  bright  and 
shiny  like  a  new  toy.  Mary  watched 
them  march  off  down  the  road  to- 
wards Ambala.  For  one  precious  in- 
stant she  felt  the  reality  of  them 
with  an  impact  that  was  firm  and 
clear,  so  clear  that  she  would  have 
almost  called  after  them  and  asked 
them  to  wait  for  her  to  catch  up: 
she  would  have  liked  to  walk  a  « 
way  with  them.  w 

Instead,  she  heard  the  bearer 
ringing  the  bell  for  tea.  She  sighed 
and  walked  back  towards  the  house 
and  the  others.  ■  ■ 
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His  fathers  son 


Weary  Willie's 


By  Harold  Heifer 

WEARY  WILLIE,  positively 
the  bummiest  of  all  the 
bummy-looking  tramps,  is  back 
again.  He's  doing  quite  well. 

Weary  Willie  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  characters  ever  developed 
by  the  circus,  an  exceedingly  sad- 
faced  clown  who  never  once  has 
cracked  a  smile.  But  there  are  a 
couple  of  diflFerences  between  Weary 
Willie  then  and  Weary  Willie  now. 


Reincarnation 


For  one  thing,  he  doesn  t  appear 
under  the  big  tent  anymore.  He 
shows  up  in  theaters.  He  is  into  the 
supper  circuit. 

Actually,  this  Weary  Willie  isn't 
really  the  same  as  the  other  Weary 
Willie,  although  you  could  never  tell 
by  just  looking  at  him.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  names  of  the  men  be- 
hind both  Weary  Willies  are  about 
the  same.  Emmett  Kelly  created  the 
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clown  character.  Emmett  Kelly,  Jr. 
is  now  portraying  him. 

Emmett  Sr.  is  retired  now  and 
lives  in  Sarasota,  Florida.  Emmett 
Jr.  has  followed  in  his  dad's  foot- 
steps. Although  49  now,  it's  just 
been  within  the  last  few  years  that 
he  has  revived  the  Weary  Willie 
character.  Until  then  he'd  been  a 
railroad  brakeman  and  switch  tender 
in  Peru,  Indiana. 

It  probably  isn't  generally  known, 
but  Emmett  Sr.  began  his  circus  ca- 
reer as  a  trapeze  artist.  His  wife  was 
his  partner.  When  times  got  bad, 
he  began  working  as  a  clown,  too. 
Soon  he  found  that  he  could  get 
work  as  a  clown,  but  not  as  a  tra- 
pezer.  His  Weary  Willie  character 
had  caught  on  in  a  big  way.  Emmett 
Jr.  was  bom  on  the  closing  day  of 
the  John  Robinson  Circus  at  Dyers- 
burg,  Tennessee  —  and  4/2  hours 
later  was  on  the  showtrain  heading 
for  winter  quarters.  He  was  "farmed 
out"  to  relatives  "all  over  the  place" 
—  small  towns  with  names  like  Van- 
dalia  and  Mulberry  Grove.  He  con- 
siders Johnson  City,  Tennessee  as 
his  "real  hometown." 

Whenever  he  thought  of  following 
in  his  father's  big  floppy  footsteps, 
he'd  wind  up  asking  himself,  "Who 
needs  it,  the  sawdust  and  the  smell 
of  the  animals,  the  stuff  squishin'  up 
between  your  toes?" 

So,  after  some  soldiering  at  Iwo 
Jima  and  other  such  World  War  II 
spots,  Emmett  Jr.  became  a  rail- 
roader. Then  one  day  he  happened 
to  catch  some  showbiz  acts  in  the 
Peru  area  and  he  found  excitement 
welling  up  within  him  and  thinking, 
"Wouldn't  it  be  great  to  be  part  of 
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all  this!  How  I'd  love  it!" 
His  reaction  surprised  himself.  He 
didn't  think  he  had  any  showbiz 
blood  in  him.  But  here  he  was  hank- 
ering to  get  into  it. 

AND  HE  did.  He  started  out 
rather  cautiously,  reviving  the 
Weary  Willie  character  just  to  do 
some  commercials.  He  was  impres- 
sive enough  to  win  a  contract  with 
a  camera  company  to  appear  at  vari- 
ous hospitals  entertaining  patients 
under  its  auspices,  and  he  also  ap- 
peared at  the  New  York  World's 
Fair  for  this  company.  In  fact,  he 
became  one  of  the  Fair's  most  pop- 
ular attractions.  He  had  to  soak  his 
arm  each  night  in  a  hot  tub  and 
sulphur  because  he  signed  so  many 
autographs  —  175,000  in  six  months. 

Anyway,  Emmett  Jr.  now  knew 
that  showbiz  was  definitely  in  his 
blood.  So  much  so  that  when  his 
contract  with  this  company  wound 
up,  he  formed  his  own  show  troupe. 
He  calls  it  the  Emmett  Kelly,  Jr. 
Circus.  In  addition  to  his  own  buf- 
fooning, it  consists  mostly  of  animal 
acts,  some  chimps,  a  cross-eyed  lion, 
"Gentle  Ben  The  Bear,"  "Tony  The 
Wonder  Horse,"  etc. 

Most  of  the  places  where  the  show 
appears  are  the  theater-in-the-round 
type,  so  it  is  likely  to  have  the  "feel" 
of  the  circus  although  it  is  being 
performed  in  a  "stationary  building." 
Although  the  "look"  of  Emmett 
Junior's  Wearie  Willie  is  the  same 
as  that  of  his  father,  the  son  does  do 
some  routines  of  his  own.  "After  all, 
Emmett  Jr.  isn't  really  Emmett  Sr.," 
he  says,  a  smile  breaking  through  his 
sad-like  face.  ■  ■ 
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Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 


HUMPHREY 
of  Minnesota 


A  senior  statesman 


By  Caspar  Nannes 

HUBERT  H.  Humphrey,  Jr.,  of 
Minnesota  is  a  man  of  enthusi- 
asm. It  shows  in  the  zest  with  which 
he  conducts  his  poHtical  campaigns, 
his  speaking  in  personal  conversa- 
tions or  to  crowds,  his  recreational 
hobbies,  his  relationships  with  peo- 
ple. It  also  shows  up  most  strongly 
in  his  religious  feelings. 

"When  I  go  to  church  I  want  to 
be  'revved  up,'  you  know,"  the 
former  Vice  President  explained.  "I 
don't  want  to  have  some  ordinary 
message.  I  want  it  to  get  hold  of 
me  and  shake  me  up.  I  can  get  the 
ordinary  stuflF  without  going  to 
church." 

The  Minnesota  Democrat  grew  up 
in  a  religious  atmosphere.  At  the 
Doland,  South  Dakota,  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  his  father,  whom 
Humphrey  greatly  admired,  taught 
a  men's  Sunday  School  class  which 
people  came  from  miles  around  to 
attend.  Later,  when  the  family 
moved    to    Huron,    South    Dakota, 


Humphrey  Sr.  taught  with  equal 
success  in  the  Huron  Methodist 
Church.  His  mother,  Christine,  was 
a  key  figure  in  the  Ladies  Aid. 

"We  did  not  wear  religion  on 
our  arm  or  anything.  It  was  part  of 
our  life.  On  Sunday  we  would  get 
up  in  the  morning  and  go  to  Sunday 
School  and  then  chiurch  and  come 
home  for  dinner.  Then  we  would 
listen  to  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick 
(of  the  Riverside  Presbyterian 
Church  in  New  York)  on  the  radio. 
He  was  a  great  speaker  and  Dad 
loved  to  hear  him.  And  generally  on 
Sunday  night  we  would  go  back  for 
Sunday  night  services.  That  was  the 
way  we  lived,  the  way  we  grew  up. 

"It  was  fun.  Lots  of  young  people 
you  talk  to  feel  like  it's  a  duty,  but 
I  never  felt  that  way.  Maybe  it  was 
because  Julian  Hart  was  my  friend, 
and  all  my  friends  were  going  back 
to  these  things.  In  that  town  what 
we  had  were  the  church,  school  and 
some  friends.  And  we  had  a  marvel- 
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ous  minister,  the  Rev.  Albert  Hart, 
Julian's  father.'* 

Other  ministers  whom  Humphrey 
remembers  with  affection  and  esteem 
were  the  late  Bishop  Richard  Raines, 
then  pastor  of  Hennepin  Methodist 
Church  in  Minneapolis  where  the 
Senator  taught  a  Bible  class  for  five 
years;  the  late  Rev.  Larry  Nye,  youth 
minister  at  Hennepin  Church  then; 
and  the  Rev.  Philip  E.  Gregory  of 
First  Congregational  Church  in  Min- 
neapolis, to  which  church  the 
Humphreys  still  belong. 

"When  I  came  to  Washington,  I 
attended  the  Chevy  Chase  Methodist 
Church.  Dr.  ChflFord  Homer  Rich- 
mond  was  our  minister,  and  he  was 
good.  We  would  take  our  children; 
they  all  loved  him.  And  even  today, 
we  talk  about  Dr.  Richmond.  He  left 
a  lasting  impression  on  our  children, 
no  doubt  about  it." 

THIS  religious  background  has 
had  a  tremendous  affect  upon 
Humphrey's  political  thinking.  He 
credits  the  Rev.  Albert  Hart  as  hav- 
ing greatly  influenced  his  views,  ob- 
serving that  the  minister  was  a  man 
motivated  by  a  sense  of  social  justice 
which  came  out  of  his  understand- 
ing and  love  of  the  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

"I've  always  asked  myself  what  is 
the  purpose  of  religion,  or  at  least, 
what  is  one  of  its  purposes.  To  me 
the  whole  story  of  the  life  of  Christ 
was  one  benefitting  mankind.  He 
was  interested  in  children,  inter- 
ested in  the  sick,  interested  in  the 
downtrodden  and  the  oppressed.  If 
it  was  good  enough  for  Jesus  Christ 
to    give    them    attention,    it's    most 


certainly     good     enough    for     me. 

"In  the  Senate  I  try  to  give  them 
a  little  attention.  In  other  words,  I 
have  felt  that  one  of  the  purposes  « 
of  religion  was  to  bring  about  justice  f 
not  by  compulsion  but  in  the  spirit 
of  understanding  and  love.  Politics 
sometimes  doesn't  leave  much  room 
for  love,  they  say,  but  I  believe  the  ■ 
whole  purpose  of  politics  should  be 
to  bring  about  justice  and  fair  play."    ^ 

The    Senator    pointed    out    that   ^f 
some  people  are  personally  charita- 
ble and  philanthropic  but  hesitate 
to   have   their   government   be   the 
same  way. 

"I  know  that  when  I've  been  in- 
terested in  health  programs,  for  ex- 
ample, the  migratory  worker,  the 
person  who  was  discriminated 
against  because  of  his  color,  I  didn't 
do  this  because  I  thought  it  was 
good  politics.  I  was  brought  up  this 
way.  My  father  brought  me  up  to 
believe  that  there  was  worth  in 
every  person.  My  religion  tells  me 
that  there  is  worth  in  every  person. 
That's  what  it  is  all  about." 

The  University  of  Minnesota 
graduate  observed  that  his  feelings 
about  civil  rights  "were  very  much 
motivated  out  of  religious  convic- 
tion. I  came  out  of  South  Dakota, 
We  didn't  have  any  blacks  out 
there.  I  didn't  go  to  some  university 
to  find  out  about  civil  rights.  My 
position  came  out  of  conviction,  out 
of  faith." 

As  for  the  Prayer  Amendment 
now  before  the  Congress,  Hum- 
phrey has  no  objection  to  prayers  in 
schools  or  other  public  places,  but 
believes  that  under  the  terms  of  the 
First  Amendment  he  has  other  ob- 
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ligations  —  the  obligation  of  separat- 
ing church  and  state. 

"But  that  doesn't  prevent  an  in- 
dividual who  believes  strongly  in 
prayer,  from  doing  it  silently.  You 
don't  need  to  have  someone  doing  it 
for  you.  To  me,  religion  must  be  a 
personal  experience,  even  though  I 
like  the  collective  getting  together, 
the  fellowship  that  comes  with  it." 

THE  Wallace,  South  Dakota  na- 
tive has  an  ecumenical  view  of 
religion.  When  he  married  Muriel 
Fay  Buck  of  Huron  in  1936  it  was 
into  a  Presbyterian  family.  They 
were  married  in  Union  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Huron  where  her  father 
was  a  deacon.  Now  on  some  Sun- 
days they  go  to  St.  Mary's  Catholic 
Church  at  Waverly,  Minnesota 
where  a  pew  cushioned  with  the 
Vice  Presidential  Seal  has  been  set 
aside  for  Humphrey. 

When  he  was  Vice  President, 
Humphrey  used  to  make  speeches  to 
raise  funds  for  the  different  churches 
and  for  charities  and  camps  and 
other  worthy  causes.  Mrs.  Hum- 
phrey has  a  special  interest  in  the 
Louise  W.  Fraser  School  for  the 
mentally  retarded  in  Minnesota  and 
other  activities  for  the  retarded,  and 
he  helps  when  he  can. 

Humphrey  considers  that  his  most 
memorable  religious  experience 
came  when  his  father  was  baptized 
at  about  the  age  of  40.  Some  years 
later,  his  father  was  getting  ready  to 
go  to  preach  the  Layman's  Day 
sermon  at  Huron  Methodist  Church 
when  he  collapsed  and  died. 

One  thing  the  Senator  especially 
enjoys  is  church  music.  He  said  that 


no  matter  where  you  are  there  is 
some  beautiful  music,  and  you  can 
sing  it.  Among  his  favorite  hymns 
are  "Rock  of  Ages,"  "Abide  with 
Me,"  "In  the  Garden"  and  "The 
Lord's  Prayer."  He  recalled  that  his 
grandmother  got  him  to  play  "Abide 
with  Me"  and  "Rock  of  Ages"  on  his 
baritone  horn  —  "the  only  thing  I 
could  play  on  the  baritone  horn  — 
or  the  piano." 

The  63-year-old  statesman  has 
had  a  full  career.  Graduating  from 
Doland  High  School  as  valedictorian 
of  his  1929  class,  he  attended  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  but  left  be- 
cause of  the  depression  to  work  in 
the  family-owned  drugstore  at 
Huron.  He  earned  a  degree  from  the 
Denver  College  of  Pharmacy  in 
1933  and  later  returned  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  to  obtain  his 
B.A.  degree,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  in 
1939.  A  year  later  he  obtained  his 
M.A.  degree  in  political  science 
from  Louisiana  State  University. 

His  political  career  was  meteoric. 
In  1945  he  was  elected  mayor  of 
Minneapolis  at  34  —  the  youngest 
mayor  in  the  history  of  the  city.  He 
was  reelected  by  an  overwhelming 
plurality  in  1947  and  a  year  later 
led  a  successful  fight  to  include  a 
civil  rights  plank  in  the  Democratic 
presidential  platform.  The  same  year 
he  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  holding  that  office  until  he 
became  Vice  President  in  1964. 

Humphrey  lost  his  bid  for  the 
presidency  against  Richard  M. 
Nixon  by  a  paper-thin  margin  in 
1968  and  was  returned  to  the  Senate 
in  1970,  where  he  is  regarded  as  one 
of  that  body's  top  figures.  ■  ■ 
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The  Ubrarian's  Ubrary 


A  Nation's  Storehouse 
of  Knowledge 


By  Frank  L.  Remington 


The  Library  of  Congress  as  it  faces  the 
Capitol 
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THERE'S  one  place  where  scien- 
tists and  school  children,  sena- 
tors and  shoemakers  have  almost 
equal  access  to  most  of  the  world's 
knowledge.  It's  a  granite-and-marble 
building  atop  Washington's  Capitol 
Hill.  Together  with  several  annexes, 
this  structure  houses  the  Library  of 
Congress  where  close  to  two  mil- 
lion people  come  each  year  seeking 
answers  to  a  host  of  questions. 

Originally  intended  to  help  mem- 
bers of  Congress  prepare  legislation, 
the  Library's  facilities  have  been 
opened  over  the  years  to  the  Presi- 


dent, to  his  Cabinet  and  administra- 
tive agencies,  and  finally  to  the 
general  public.  Any  high  school  or 
college  student  may  use  one  of  the 
Library's  17  reading  rooms,  the 
largest  of  which  seats  over  220  peo- 
ple. During  the  Christmas  season, 
the  Library  swarms  with  college  stu- 
dents, who  use  their  vacations  to 
prepare  term  papers. 

The  Library  staflF,  however,  ad- 
mits that  students  rank  fourth  in 
order  of  priority  after  congressmen, 
federal  agencies,  and  government- 
sponsored  researchers.  It  handles  as 
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many  as  2,000  daily  requests  for 
specific  information  from  the  White 
House  and  executive  branch  agen- 
cies alone.  However,  the  staff  gladly 
assists  researching  students. 

Actually,  the  Library  has  become 
the  focal  point  for  the  "information 
explosion."  Consider  a  few  statistics: 
Last  year  the  Library  added  more 
than  350,000  books  to  its  collection, 
making  a  total  of  around  15  million 
books  and  pamphlets.  By  the  time 
they  were  classified  by  author,  title, 
and  subject,  the  total  number  of 
new  cards  in  the  library  catalog 
came  to  two  billion.  The  card  cata- 
log spills  out  of  its  assigned  place  in 
the  reading  room  into  back  hallways 
and  alcoves.  At  the  current  rate, 
which,   very  likely,   will   accelerate, 


if  stacked  one  on  top  of  another, 
reach  to  the  moon  and  back! 

Finding  a  place  to  put  its  books, 
manuscripts,  photographs,  motion 
pictures,  microfilm  reels,  phono- 
graph records,  folk  song  tapes,  sheet 
music  and  other  material,  while  cer- 
tainly important,  is  but  one  problem. 
Another  big  headache  is  finding  the 
material  again!  Books  are  lined  up 
on  the  floor  at  the  foot  of  the  Li- 
brary's stacks  because  there's  no 
longer  any  room  on  the  shelves.  Re- 
searchers carefully  step  over  and 
around  them.  A  huge  new  addition, 
the  James  Madison  Annex,  is  set  to 
open  for  "beneficial  occupancv"  in 
1977.  (See  cut.) 

A  staff  of  several  thousand  keeps 
the   Library   going.   A  maintenance 
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The  new  James  Madison  Annex  to  be 
completed  early  in  1977 


the  book  collection  will   double  its  crew  with  special  vacuum  cleaners 

present  size  well  before  the  end  of  works   full-time  cleaning  the  books 

the  century.  Someone  has  estimated  on  some  500  miles  of  shelves.  Since 

that  the  books  and  pamphlets  avail-  there   are   so   many   volumes,   how- 1 

able  at  the  Library  right  now  would,  ever,  each  shelf  receives  this  vacuum  J 


treatment  only  about  once  every  few 
years. 

IN  THE  almost  175  years  since 
its  founding,  the  Library  has 
grown  from  740  volumes  to  more 
than  60  million  items,  and  this  num- 
ber increases  daily.  Actually,  almost 
all  the  important  learning  recorded 
by  man  may  be  found  in  the  Con- 
gressional Library.  In  addition  to 
books,  pamphlets,  newspapers, 
photographs,  maps,  records,  motion 
pictures  and  microfilms,  there  are 
clay  tablets  from  ancient  Babylon, 
early  English  newspapers,  and  the 
personal  papers  of  George  Washing- 
ton, Thomas  Jefferson  and  other 
presidents.  There's  a  rough  draft  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  in 


the  address  on  the  back  of  an  en- 
velope enroute  from  Washington  to 
Gettysburg.  Evidently,  this  is  a 
legend,  for  at  the  Library  anyone 
can  see  that,  on  White  House  sta- 
tionery in  his  own  hand,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  toiled  over  the  words, 
scratching  out  and  rewriting  in  sev- 
eral places. 

Many  curious  items  would  seem 
to  belong  in  a  museum  rather  than 
in  a  library:  viz.  Samuel  Johnson's 
cane,  Charles  Dickens'  paring  knife, 
and  a  book  bound  in  human  skin. 
The  Library  also  displays  such 
things  as  a  Zulu  dictionary;  Fatty 
Arbuckle  on  film  in  "Fatty's  Last 
Chance";  a  Japanese  prayer  on  a 
770  A.D.  scroll  and  undoubtedly  the 
world's      largest      encyclopedia,      a 


Thomas  Jefferson's  handwriting  and      5,040-volume  Chinese  set. 


the    first    two    drafts    that    Lincoln 
made  of  his  Gettysburg  address. 


The  librarians  in  the  general  read- 
ing room  pass  out  thousands  of  vol- 


Most   school   children  have   been      umes  to  infoiTnation  seekers  and  an- 
taught  that  President  Lincoln  wrote      swer   hundreds    of   phone   calls    for 


This  view  of  the  Great  Hall  illustrates   the  omateness   and   architectural 
beauty  of  the  Library.  Note  the  contrast  with  the  new  Annex,  pp.  34-5. 


data  each  day.  In  a  recent  year,  for 
example,  the  Library  answered 
200,000  phone  calls  for  information, 
replied  to  some  30,000  individual 
letters,  and  provided  readers  with 
almost  two-million  pieces  of  research 
material.  The  Library  staflF  uses 
32,000  books  for  handy  references, 
but  admits  that  the  good  old  World 
Almanac  contains  more  answers  than 
any  other  single  volume. 

Before  1800,  Congress  met  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  and 
used  the  libraries  of  those  cities.  But 
in  1800,  before  moving  the  capitol 
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to  Washington,  Congress  appropri- 
ated $5,000  for  the  purchase  of  ref- 
erence works.  The  first  Congressional 
Library  consisted  of  several  trunks 
of  books  and  maps  purchased  from 
a  London  book  firm.  In  May,  1801, 
these  740  volumes  were  placed  in 
the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  Senate. 
By  1814,  the  Library  had  grown 
to  3,000  volumes  and  the  same  year 
it  experienced  the  first  of  its  three 
fires.  Invading  British  troops  de- 
stroyed many  of  the  books  to  kindle 
a  blaze  which  burned  most  of  the 
Capitol.  The  Library  made  a  fresh 


The   main   reading   room,   janmied   with   reference   books.    In   a   year   the 
librarians  pass  out  200,000  volumes  to  information  seekers. 


start  in  1815,  when  Congress  pur- 
chased former  President  Jefferson's 
library  of  6,500  books. 

Arriving  in  ten  wagons  one  spring 
morning  in  1815,  Jefferson's  hbrary 
included  books  on  architecture  and 
cookery,  works  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
Arabic,  Welsh  and  Gaelic,  and  vol- 
umes of  "radical"  writers  such  as 
Voltaire.  After  a  good  deal  of  hag- 
gling. Congress  agreed  on  a  pur- 
chase price  of  $23,950  for  the  6,487 
books.  In  1825  and  1851,  fires 
caused  by  gas  lamps  devastated 
parts  of  the  Library,  but  gradually 


by  purchase  and  gift  the  collection 
increased. 

The  Library,  however,  does  not 
accept  every  item  or  book.  Several 
years  back  a  capricious  Texas  busi- 
nessman "wrote"  a  book  and  in- 
tended to  hand  out  copies  to  his  cus- 
tomers. Titled  "A  Million  Thanks," 
it  consisted  of  the  word  "thanks"  re- 
peated one-million  times.  Although 
appreciative,  the  Library  politely 
declined  a  copy  of  the  tome. 
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NQUIRIES  to  the  Library  cover 
a     range     of    knowledge     from 
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asthma  and  atomic  energy  to  zebras 
and  zoos.  Typical  questions  are: 
"What  weather  can  be  expected  this 
time  of  year  in  Caledonia?"  "What 
was  the  color  of  a  mastodon's  eye?" 
"What  is  the  weight  of  the  dome  on 
the  capitol  building?"  "How  many 
words  are  there  in  the  English  lan- 
guage?" "Why  is  the  Potomac  River 
so  muddy?"  Once  a  boy  wrote  in 
for  a  book  on  jujitsu  because  "the 
bigger  boys  pick  on  me."  The  favor- 
ite subject,  however,  is  American 
history. 

For  those  doomed  to  darkness,  the 
Library  maintains  a  Division  for  the 
Blind.  Here  the  sighdess  listen  to 
"books  that  talk."  "Gone  with  the 
Wind"  requires  72  records.  These 
"books"  and  albums  of  records  in- 
clude the  classics  and  the  latest  best 
sellers.  They  are  played  on  a  spe- 
cial machine.  Thousands  of  volumes 
of  Braille  are  available.  The  Bible 
is  the  most  popular.  On  file  in  the 
Library's  Music  Division  are  some 
two  million  compositions,  including 
the  works  of  composers  from  all 
over  the  world.  In  addition,  there  is 
a  record  library  of  American  folk 
songs  ranging  from  mountain  music 
to  plaintive  Negro  prison  songs. 

In  the  Rare  Books  Division,  vol- 
umes range  from  the  Nick  Carter 
serials,  popular  with  American  boys 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  to 
Chinese  books  printed  in  the  ninth 
century.  The  oldest  book  printed 
from  movable  type  in  the  Library  is 
the  Gutenberg  Bible,  printed  be- 
tween 1450  and  1455. 

SOME    500,000    books,    most    of 
them    dating    from    the    early 


days  of  cheap  papermaking,  have 
become  so  brittle  that  they  have  to 
be  kept  in  a  special  collection,  where 
humidity  and  ventilation  are  rigidly 
regulated  and  access  is  strictly 
limited.  The  Library  is  microfilming 
these  books  as  rapidly  as  it  can  with 
the  money  available.  But  at  the  cur- 
rent pace  of  about  10,000  volumes 
a  year  it  doesn't  make  much  head- 
way. Even  more  danger  threatens 
the  collection  of  early  films  which, 
experts  say,  are  so  fragile  they  can 
deteriorate  almost  overnight  into  an 
unusable  state. 

All  nations  of  the  earth  are  repre- 
sented in  the  Library  files,  usually 
in  literature  of  their  own  languages 
as  well  as  English  translations  and 
interpretations.  For  example,  more 
than  half  a  century  ago  an  aging 
merchant  and  scholar  in  Siberia 
could  find  no  buyer  for  his  books  in 
his  homeland.  He  ojBFered  to  sell 
them  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
"with  the  sole  idea  of  establishing 
closer  relations  between  the  two 
nations."  With  the  purchase  of  this 
80,000-volume  library,  the  Library 
of  Congress  acquired  the  nucleus  of 
the  largest  collection  of  Russian 
reading  matter  outside  the  Soviet 
Union. 

People  from  all  walks  of  life  go 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  to  seek 
information.  But  none  of  the  Library 
patrons  can  boiTow  a  book  and  take 
it  home,  for  it  is  not  a  lending  li- 
brary. The  Librar>7  of  Congress 
doesn't  issue  cards.  Its  purpose  is 
primarily  for  research  and  reference, 
either  of  which  a  visitor  has  to  do 
in  the  Library  itself  without  remov- 
ing books  from  the  premises.      ■  ■ 
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Some  helpful  pointers 


How  Does  Your  Library 
Slack  Up? 


By  Stanley  Jacobs 


A  SOUTHERN  CalifornirTSir- 
-/jL  ness  man,  conducting  a  New 
York  visitor  on  a  tour  of  his  city, 
proudly  pointed  to  the  pubHc  hbrary 
building  and  said, 
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"That  building  cost  $1,000,000 
and  has  100,000  books.  It  occupies 
the  choicest  piece  of  real  estate  in 
town!" 

"How  many  times  have  you  been 
in  it  or  borrowed  books?"  the  east- 
ern visitor  asked.  The  embarrassed 
Californian  had  to  admit  that  in  the 
four  years  since  the  library  had  oc- 
cupied its  new  marble  home,  he  had 
never  been  inside.  Nor  had  he  re- 
quested any  books,  information  or 
specialized  reference  service  from 
the  library's  staflF. 

For  all  he  really  knew,  the  costly 
building  might  have  been  a  hand- 
some warehouse  in  the  heart  of  the 
city.  Yet  he  was  aware  that  it  was 
a  civic  and  cultural  asset,  and  he 
took  great  pride  in  boasting  about  it. 

You,  as  a  taxpayer  —  and,  hope- 
fully, as  a  library  user  —  are  the 
only  person  who  can  really  deter- 
mine how  useful  and  effective  your 
own  public  library  is.  Many  libraries 
are  in  step  with  the  times  and  as- 
tutely use  public  relations,  the  press, 
radio  and  TV  to  inform  communities 
of  their  services  and  resources.  But 
others  remain  musty  sanctums  used 
by  a  relatively  small  segment  of  the 
public. 

In  one  eastern  city,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  sent  out  a  question- 
naire asking  1,000  teen-agers  and 
adults  how  often  they  used  their 
public  library.  Only  25%  visited  it 
with  any  degree  of  regularity.  An 
amazing  46%  had  never  been  in  the 
building. 

Like  everything  else,  the  cost  of 
books,  buildings  and  librarians  is  go- 
ing up.  Every  city  of  any  size  has 
a  tax-supported  public  library.  The 


annual  cost  can  run  into  the  millions 
of  dollars  in  a  metropolis  like  New 
York  or  Chicago.  But  how  do  you 
know  your  town  is  getting  its 
money's  worth  from  your  own  public 
library? 

The  American  Library  Association 
urges  citizens  to  investigate  how 
their  libraries  are  run,  and  to  eval- 
uate them  by  personal  question- 
asking.  The  association  has  prepared 
a  list  of  200  questions  by  which  you, 
as  a  reader  and  taxpayer,  can  deter- 
mine if  your  own  public  library  is 
giving  full  value  for  the  financial 
support  it  receives.  The  Association's 
address:  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, 50  East  Huron  St.,  Chicago, 
111.  60611. 

Not  many  of  us  have  the  time  to 
apply  such  a  lengthy  yardstick  to 
our  libraries.  A  few  of  these  tests  — 
the  more  important  ones  —  should 
suffice  to  show  if  your  library  is  a 
tomblike  museum,  a  repository  of 
out-dated  and  mediocre  books,  or  a 
friendly,  warm  place  with  an  alert 
staff  and  sufficient  resoiu'ces  to  meet 
the  needs  of  children,  students  and 
adults.  Here  they  are. 

•  75  your  library  accessible?  In 
this  age  of  urban  sprawl,  traffic  con- 
gestion, and  parking  difficulties,  a 
library  should  be  centrally  located, 
as  easy  to  visit  as  your  super-market, 
and  should  provide  a  place  to  park 
your  car.  Los  Angeles  residents 
passed  a  $6,400,000  library  bond 
issue  several  years  ago  for  the  con- 
struction of  branch  libraries.  A  city 
official  told  me: 

"Book  readers  are  also  car  drivers. 
One-third    of    the   money   is    being 
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The  information  explosion  is  producing  improved  libraries. 
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spent  on  the  buildings,  and  two- 
thirds  for  the  acquisition  of  parking 
lots  or  car  space  around  each  branch 
library.  We've  even  designed  the 
Arroyo  Seco  branch  so  that  book 
borrows,  students  and  browsers  can 
park  on  the  library's  roof!" 

No  longer  is  a  branch  library 
merely  a  small  building  furnished 
with  the  cast-oflF  furniture  and  books 
of  the  parent  institution.  With  the 
growth  of  the  suburbs,  where  better 
educated  citizens  pay  ever-larger  tax 


— A  multi-purpose  room  —  for 
auditorium  use,  film  screenings, 
record  sessions,  conferences  —  is 
highly  desirable.  This  room  should 
have  at  least  150  seats,  and  be 
easily  convertible  into  an  auxiliary 
reading  room. 

— The  staff  should  have  an 
efficient  work  area,  and  there 
should  be  convenient  facilities  for 
community  exhibits:  poster  dis- 
plays, photography,  art  and  handi- 
crafts. 


bills,  the  branch  libraries  in  these 
satellite  towns  ideally  should  meet 
the  following  specifications: 

— They  should  have  separate 
reading  rooms  for  adults,  young 
adults  and  children.  These  quar- 
ters should  be  attractive,  well- 
lighted  and  spacious. 

— There  should  be  browsing 
room  for  all,  not  narrow,  cramped 
aisles  or  inaccessible  book  stacks 
which  the  library  user  cannot  visit. 
— The  total  shelf  and  stack 
space  in  a  branch  should  accom- 
modate a  minimum  of  45,000  to 
50,000  volumes. 


A  library  should  open  early  and 
close  late.  If  yours  isn't  open  five 
evenings  a  week  —  and  preferably 
all  day  Saturday  and  Sunday,  as 
well  —  then  the  citizens  are  being 
short-changed.  Library  users  have  a 
duty  to  press  for  elimination  of 
the  "9  to  5  P.M.  syndrome"  which 
still  afflicts  some  library  staffs  and 
boards  of  directors. 

•  Does  your  library  have  the 
right  kind  of  books  —  and  enough 
copies  —  to  meet  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents, business  and  professional  peo- 
ple, the  clergy,  educators,  minority 
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youth  specialists  and  other  busy  in- 
dividuals in  the  Space  Age? 

An  appalling  portion  of  budgets 
of  too  many  libraries  still  is  devoted 
to  acquiring  novels  —  hackneyed 
love  stories  or  run-of-the-mill  mys- 
teries. 

•  Is  your  Library  staff  remote 
and  forbidding,  or  does  it  go  out 
of  its  way  to  tell  the  community 
about  the  library  and  its  services? 

Fortunately,  librarians  and  gov- 
erning boards  are  increasingly  utiliz- 
ing publicity  and  advertising  tech- 
niques. Many  libraries  vigorously 
solicit  the  cooperation  of  civic 
groups,  clubs,  churches,  schools  and 
commercial  firms  in  publicizing  their 
services. 

•  How  fire-resistant  is  your  li- 
brary? Each  year  fire  destroys  thou- 
sands of  dollars  worth  of  books, 
magazines,  rare  manuscripts  and 
films  in  libraries.  Many  of  these 
items  are  irreplaceable. 

At  the  Norwood,  Massachusetts, 
library,  an  insurance  company  made 
a  test  to  see  if  a  fire  could  be 
brought  under  control  once  it  was 
blazing  away  in  the  stacks.  As  fire- 
men stood  by,  a  match  was  tossed 
into  a  wastebasket.  The  speed  and 
fury  of  the  flames  startled  even  the 
insurance  company's  fire  inspectors. 
Within  three  minutes,  the  blaze  was 
perilously  close  to  being  out  of  con- 
trol and  damaged  many  volumes. 
Fortunately,  Norwood  firemen  stand- 
ing by  were  able  to  extinguish  the 
fire.  But  it  demonstrated  that  books 
are  the  natural  target  of  flames  and 
must  be  protected  adequately. 


•  How  is  your  library  planned? 
Do  you  have  to  walk  through  end- 
less corridors  to  find  something,  or 
are  the  catalogs,  book  stacks,  peri- 
odical racks  and  reference  rooms 
centrally  located  to  save  time  and 
shoe  leather? 

Does  the  library  make  extensive 
use  of  micro-filming  so  it  can  pre- 
serve back  issues  of  leading  news- 
papers for  decades?  Today's  library 
staffs  must  use  machines  and  time- 
saving  devices  to  serve  their  patrons 
efficiently.  In  San  Francisco,  a  bat- 
tery of  photostat  machines  is  kept 
busy,  duplicating  anything  written 
or  printed  at  100  per  page.  In  the 
halls  of  the  building  are  rows  of 
coin-operated  typewriters  for  the 
benefit  of  students  and  other  note- 
takers. 


A  library  need  not  be 
large  or  rich  to  be  an  effec- 
tive civic  force  .  .  .  who 
runs  your  library? 


A  library  may  be  judged  more 
fairly  by  the  quality  of  its  staff  than 
by  its  number  of  books.  There  are 
some  libraries  with  huge  collections 
which  are  under-staffed,  poorly- 
patronized,  and  a  costly  drain  to  the 
taxpayers.  But  many  smaller  librar- 
ies, with  alert  employees  who  know 
how  to  promote  modest  but  useful 
collections,  have  earned  for  them- 
selves an  enviable  role  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Miss  Hilda  Limper,  on  the  staff  of 
the  Hamilton  County  Public  Library 
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in  Ohio,  is  a  specialist  who  works 
with  deaf,  dumb  and  emotionally- 
disturbed  children.  She  has  brought 
hundreds  of  these  children  to  the 
library  and  showed  them  how  to 
enjoy  books,  films  and  recordings. 

When  she  won  a  $1,000  civic 
award,  she  spent  the  money  on  spe- 
cial courses  which  increased  her 
abilities  to  work  with  handicapped 
children. 

Dedicated  staff  members  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Public  Library  made 
a  90-mile  round-trip  weekly  to  the 
El  Reno  Federal  Reformatory  to  take 
books  to  the  inmates.  At  first,  the 
tough  young  prisoners  were  surly 
and  mocked  the  librarians'  efforts  to 
interest  them. 

But  persistence  paid  off.  After  six 
months  of  these  visitations,  almost 
300  interested  inmates  were  borrow- 
ing books  and  magazines,  holding 
discussion  groups,  and  conducting 
debates  on  civic  and  international 
affairs.  After  they  were  released, 
many  of  them  wrote  that  they  had 
become  regular  users  of  the  libraries 
in  their  home  cities. 

A  library  need  not  be  large  or 
rich  to  be  an  effective  civic  force. 
Perrysburg,    Ohio,    has    only    5,000 


residents,  but  89%  of  its  citizens  are 
card-holding  book  borrowers.  The 
library  services  in  Perrysburg  have 
increased  by  250%  in  ten  years.  Peo- 
ple drop  in  to  chat  about  TV  panel 
discussions,  to  borrow  books  on 
cookery  or  to  find  information  on 
how  to  live  on  a  budget. 

Perrysburg  has  a  sizable  Mexican 
population.  The  library  staff  gives 
special  attention  and  bilingual  ser- 
vice to  Mexican  children  who  have 
become  steady  readers.  When  the 
library  needed  landscaping,  local 
garden  clubs  enthusiastically  pitched 
in  with  volunteer  labor,  shrubs  and 
seed  at  no  cost  to  the  tax-payers. 

The  United  States  Information 
Service  made  color  slides  of  this 
modestly-financed  but  useful  library 
which  has  only  21,000  books.  Today, 
people  in  many  under-privileged 
countries  have  become  aware  of  this 
little  Ohio  library  with  its  big  public 
service  program. 

If  a  Racine,  Wisconsin,  library 
user  wants  a  book  or  information 
not  available  there,  the  library  taps 
out  a  message  via  teletype  to  the 
public  library  in  Milwaukee,  the 
nearest  major  city.  Material  and 
books  are  loaned  to  Racine  residents 
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by  the  Milwaukee  library.  If  your 
own  small-city  library  is  hooked  into 
such  a  regional  or  statewide  lending 
service,  then  it  is  on  its  toes  and 
serving  you  well. 

•  Does  your  library  render  spe- 
cialized service  to  various  groups, 
professions  and  readers?  It  should. 
Lately,  businessmen  have  been  lured 
into  public  libraries  by  a  dazzling 
array  of  services  and  information. 
Many  large  cities  such  as  San  Fran- 
cisco maintain  'lousiness  branches" 
which  have  hundreds  of  volumes  on 
economics,  finance,  government  tax- 
ation and  law. 

In  Denver,  a  businessman  said, 
"I  formerly  spent  $150  a  year  for  a 
refresher  course  in  tax  law  and  ac- 
counting procedures.  Now  I  get  it 
free  at  the  'tax  forum'  sponsored  by 
our  public  library." 

A  Philadelphia  woman,  aged  70, 
visited  the  public  library  for  the 
first  time  to  attend  a  lecture  on  "You 
and  Your  Social  Security  Income." 
(Mcials  of  the  regional  Social  Se- 
curity office  were  on  hand  to  dis- 
pense information  and  booklets 
about  retirement  benefits. 

The  Philadelphia  lady  discovered 
she  was  entitled  to  a  $40  increase  in 
her  monthly  payments  from  Uncle 
Sam.  After  browsing  through  the 
stacks,  she  took  out  her  first  library 
card  and  has  become  a  regular 
patron. 

•  Is  your  library  serving  the 
blind  with  books  in  Braille?  Or  with 
"talking  books"  provided  by  the  fed- 
eral government  and  many  private 
agencies?  If  it  isn't,  then  it  is  remiss 


in  its  obligation  to  sightless  individ- 
uals who  need  its  help. 

If  you  live  in  a  small  or  medium- 
sized  city,  don't  expect  your  library 
to  have  many  highly-specialized  col- 
lections. But  you  should  ascertain 
whether  it  has  a  substantial  assort- 
ment of  reference  works  in  addition 
to  the  usual  encyclopedias,  diction- 
aries, almanacs  and  atlases. 

What  is  the  condition  of  its  books? 
A  library  staff  should  periodically 
examine  all  volumes  for  tears,  miss- 
ing pages,  acts  of  vandalism  and 
scrawls.  Too  many  defaced  books 
means  that  the  inspection  procedures 
are  lax. 

Remember,  today's  children  will 
be  the  habitual  library  users  of  to- 
morrow if  they  are  introduced  to 
the  pleasures  and  usefulness  of  li- 
braries at  an  early  age.  In  checking 
on  your  library's  book  purchases, 
bear  in  mind  that  one  out  of  ten 
newly-acquired  books  should  be  in 
the  "juvenile"  category. 

Last  of  all,  find  out  who  really 
runs  your  library.  Its  board  of  trus- 
tees should  be  an  integral  unit  of 
local  government,  with  its  sessions 
open  to  the  pubhc  and  properly  pub- 
licized. Know  who  serves  on  the 
board.  Is  it  composed  of  citizens 
who  know  and  respect  books  and 
education,  or  are  some  —  or  most 
—  of  the  board  members  mere  polit- 
ical hacks? 

To  fulfill  its  vital  civic  role,  your 
library  deserves  the  best  in  books, 
service,  staff  and  trustees.  But  only 
you,  as  a  citizen  and  taxpayer,  can 
make  the  audit  which  will  show 
whether  your  own  library  is  in  the 
plus  or  minus  column.  B  ■ 
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Face  Lift 


A  town  on  trial 


By  Wayne  C.  Lee 

MONTY  MORSE  squinte<|  u\ 
the  sky,  then  went  ii 
the  supper  table.  "Sure  looks 
he  said  to  his  wife,  Donna.  "I 
passes  us  by  this  time." 

"It  would  be  a  shame  to  h^ 
town  so  near  ready  for  Hen^ 
fenbach's    visit    then    not 
finished,"  Donna  said. 


Monty  glanced  out  the  window 
again  at  the  clouds  building  up  in 
the  west.  They  needed  one  more 
day  of  good  painting  weather  — 
then  Prairie  City  would  look  like  a 
model  town.  Nothing  short  of  that 
would  persuade  Henry  DafiFenbach 
to  build  his  factory  here,  according 
to  Brad  Usta. 

"Had  a  new  man  helping  us  to- 
day," Monty  said.  "A  fellow  named 
Hal  Dirks  came  into  town  and  asked 
for  a  job.  Said  he'd  heard  we  were 
working  on  a  big  project." 

"What  did  he  say  when  he  found 
it  was  volunteer  labor?" 

"He  seemed  a  little  surprised,  but 
Brad  Usta  actually  hired  him  to 
help.  Brad  is  determined  to  have 
Prairie  City  looking  its  best  for  Mr. 
DaflFenbach's  visit." 

"Aren't  we  all?"  Donna  said. 

Monty  nodded,  knowing  Donna 
was  right.  Monty  was  staking  every- 
thing on  getting  a  job  in  the  factory 
that  Mr.  DafiFenbach  had  said  he 
feiight  build  in  Prairie  City.  Henry 
DafiFenbach  had  inherited  three  town 
flocks  on  the  west  edge  of  Prairie 


City  from  his  uncle.  He  had  also  in- 
herited the  Lazy  Z  ranch  where 
Monty  had  worked  for  the  last  five 
years.  But  he  had  sold  that  ranch 
without  even  coming  to  look  at  it. 
The  new  owners  had  brought  in  men 
from  their  other  ranches  and  fired 
all  the  men  who  had  been  working 
on  the  Lazy  Z. 

Monty  had  just  bought  land  close 
to  Prairie  City  and  built  a  new 
house.  Even  without  a  job,  he  didn't 
feel  he  could  afford  to  walk  off  and 
leave  his  home.  Then  came  word 
that  Henry  Daffenbach,  who  owned 
a  shoe  factory  in  an  Ohio  city,  was 
considering  building  a  branch  of 
that  factory  on  his  land  in  Prairie 
City.  Brad  Usta,  who  was  in  contact 
with  Mr.  Daffenbach's  lawyer,  had 
been  told  that  Mr.  Daffenbach 
would  build  the  factory  here  ff  he 
liked  the  town. 

That  was  when  Brad  had  or- 
ganized the  clean-up  campaign. 
Prairie  City  would  have  to  look  hke 
a  prosperous,  growing  town  or  Henry 
Daffenbach  would  sell  his  property 
here  and  go  back  east.  Prairie  City 
would  lose  its  chance  to  rise  to 
prominence  and  jobs  would  still  be 
as  scarce  as  ever. 

The  factory  would  mean  a  new 
lease  on  Iffe  here  at  Prairie  City  for 
Monty.  Henry  Daffenbach  would 
have  to  hire  men  to  build  his  fac- 
tory. And  he*d  have  to  hire  men  to 
work  in  his  factory  once  it  was 
built.  Monty  expected  to  get  jobs  on 
both  projects.  Then  he  could  stay 
here  where  he  owned  his  own  home 
and  wanted  to  live. 

Supper  was  over  and  Monty  was 
thinking  of  going  to  bed  when  he 


heard  a  knock  on  the  door.  He 
turned  from  the  window  where  he 
had  been  looking  at  the  clouds  still 
building  up. 

Opening  the  door,  he  saw  the  new 
man  who  had  been  on  the  job  to- 
day, Hal  Dirks.  Monty  invited  him 
in. 

"I  was  just  passing  by  and  saw 
your  light  and  thought  Td  stop  in 
for  a  minute,"  Dirks  said. 

Monty  offered  him  a  chair.  "Glad 
to  have  you.  Are  you  planning  to 
stay  in  town  until  Henry  Daffenbach 
comes?" 

Hal  Dirks  shrugged.  "Maybe. 
That  might  be  interesting.  Seems 
that  Mr.  Usta  has  you  all  working 
to  give  the  town  a  face  lifting." 

"That's  about  it,"  Monty  said. 
"You  see,  ff  Mr.  Daffenbach  likes 
Prairie  City,  hell  build  a  factory 
here  and  that  will  mean  jobs  for  a 
lot  of  us.  You,  too,  ff  you  want  to 
stay.' 

"I  doubt  if  I  will.  I  get  the  feel- 
ing the  town  isn't  honest.  It's  just 
putting  on  a  false  front  to  impress 
this  man,  Daffenbach." 

"I  hadn't  thought  of  it  that  way," 
Monty  said. 

After  Hal  Dirks  was  gone,  Monty 
found  it  hard  to  get  Dirks'  visi  off 
his  mind.  Maybe  he  was  right.  May- 
be the  town  was  just  putting  on  a 
false  front  to  impress  Henry  Daffen- 
bach. But  tf  Prairie  City  didn't  put 
its  best  foot  forward,  Mr.  Daffen- 
bach certainly  wouldn't  consider 
putting  a  factory  here.  That  factory 
meant  too  much  to  Monty  to  even 
consider  leaving  any  stone  unturned 
to  convince  Mr.  Daffenbach  to  build 
it  here. 
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DURING  the  night  it  rained.  It 
was  a  hard  rain  but  if  the  sun 
shone  brightly  in  the  morning,  it 
wouldn't  be  long  until  they  could  be 
painting  again. 

The  rain  was  over  by  morning. 
Besides  the  painting,  there  was  trash 
to  haul  out  and  ruts  in  the  streets 
to  fill.  The  town  simply  had  to  be 
ready  for  Henry  DafiFenbach's  visit 
tomorrow. 

Then  the  pastor  of  Monty's  church 
came  racing  into  town  from  the 
south.  He  reported  that  Fox  Creek 
was  on  a  rampage  and  people  there 
needed  help. 

"What  can  we  do?"  Brad  Usta  de- 
manded impatiently.  "All  anybody 
can  do  is  get  out  of  the  way  of  a 
flood." 

"This  flood  is  coming  from  the 
hills  to  the  west,"  the  pastor  ex- 
plained, "The  people  need  help 
getting  things  out  of  their  houses 
and  saving  their  livestock." 

"How  long  will  it  take?"  another 
man  asked. 

"All  day  and  probably  half  the 
night,"  the  pastor  said.  "They're  go- 
ing to  be  in  bad  shape  down  there." 

Monty  looked  down  the  main 
street.  The  town's  face  lifting  was  so 
nearly  finished.  Yet  it  looked  worse 
now  than  it  had  before  they  had 
begun  because  the  parts  that  were 
cleaned  up  and  painted  made  the 
rest  of  the  town  look  worse  by  com- 
parison. If  they  didn't  finish  this 
project  today,  Mr.  Daffenbach  would 
take  one  look  at  Prairie  City  tomor- 
row and  turn  right  around  and  go 
back  to  Ohio. 

But  those  people  down  on  Fox 
Creek  couldn't  wait.  If  anything  was 


going  to  be  done  for  them,  it  would 
have  to  be  done  right  now.  Knowing 
it  would  probably  cost  him  his 
chance  to  keep  living  here  close  to 
Prairie  City,  Monty  threw  down  his 
shovel  where  he  had  been  filling  a 
deep  rut  in  the  street. 

"I  guess  this  can  wait,"  he  said. 

"If  we  don't  clean  up  this  town 
right  now,  we'll  never  get  it  done  in 
time,"  Brad  Usta  argued. 

"That's  right,"  another  man 
agreed.  "Mr.  Daffenbach  will  be 
here  tomorrow  morning." 

"That  flood  will  sweep  down  Fox 
Creek  today,"  Monty  said,  "Who 
can  let  those  people  suffer  and  call 
himself  a  man?" 

Monty  hadn't  really  realized  how 
he  had  been  battling  the  temptation 
to  stay  and  make  Prairie  City  into 
the  model  city  that  Mr.  Daffenbach 
would  like.  But  he  had  convinced 
himself  by  simply  putting  into 
words  what  he  knew  to  be  the  truth. 

He  ran  to  his  horse  which  he  had 
ridden  into  town.  Being  a  former 
cowboy,  he  never  went  anywhere 
except  to  dinner  and  to  bed  without 
his  horse.  As  Monty  was  swinging 
into  the  saddle,  he  saw  the  other 
men  running  for  their  horses  and 
rigs.  Even  Brad  Usta  was  hurrying 
home  to  get  his  horse. 

THE  pastor  had  been  right.  There 
was  enough  work  to  be  done 
down  on  Fox  Creek  to  keep  the 
men  busy  all  day  and  far  into  the 
night.  They  arrived  in  time  to  help 
many  of  the  people  get  their  furni- 
ture and  valuables  out  of  their 
homes  before  the  flood  struck.  Then 
they  drove  the  cattle  and  horses  to 
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safety.  The  people  would  never  have 
made  it  without  the  help  of  the  men 
from  town. 

Monty  realized  it  was  very  fortu- 
nate that  the  flood  was  a  slow  mov- 
ing one.  There  hadn't  been  a  bad 
flood  on  the  Fox  for  several  years 
and  the  debris  had  piled  up  along 
the  stream  banks  so  that  the  head- 
waters of  the  flood  had  been  held 
back.  Still,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
newly  installed  telephone  lines, 
everybody  along  Fox  Creek  would 
have  been  caught  totally  unpre- 
pared. 

By  noon,  the  water  was  covering 
all  the  lowlands  and  still  many 
farmers  had  not  rescued  all  their 
livestock.  So  Monty  and  the  other 
men  were  kept  busy  driving  cattle 
and  hogs  out  of  the  water  onto  high 
ground.  Monty  even  spent  a  while 
at  one  farm  trying  to  catch  chickens 
that  were  trapped  in  the  hen  house 
or  perched  in  branches  of  trees. 

He  was  dog-tired  and  muddy 
when  he  got  home  after  nine  o'clock. 
Donna  had  a  hot  supper  waiting  for 
him. 

"You  didn't  get  the  town  finished, 
did  you?"  she  asked. 

He  shook  his  head  wearily.  "It 
actually  looks  worse  now  than  it  did 
before  we  began  cleaning  up. 
Couldn't  be  helped,  though.  If  we 
hadn't  worked  down  on  the  creek, 
a  lot  of  those  people  would  have 
lost  some  livestock  and  household 
goods." 

"What  will  happen  when  Mr. 
Daffenbach  sees  the  town  tomor- 
row?" 

Monty  sighed.  "He'll  probably  go 
back  east  faster  than  he  came.   He 


certainly  won't  want  to  build  a  fac- 
tory in  a  town  that  looks  like  Prairie 
City  does  now." 

"What  about  us?" 

"If  I  can't  find  a  job  here,  we'll 
have  to  sell  our  place  for  what  we 
can  get  and  leave,  too." 

Monty  hated  to  say  that.  He 
knew  how  much  Donna  wanted  to 
stay  here.  He  wanted  to  stay  here, 
too.  But  a  man  had  to  make  a  living. 
He  couldn't  do  that  here  unless 
there  was  work.  There  wouldn't  be 
if  Henry  Daffenbach  didn't  build 
his  factory  here. 

Monty  went  into  town  early  the 
next  morning.  Maybe  they  could 
haul  out  some  of  the  trash  at  least 
before  Henry  Daffenbach  arrived. 
There  was  nothing  they  could  do 
about  the  half -painted  buildings. 

THE  STAGE  was  due  at  nine 
o'clock.  There  just  wasn't  time 
enough  to  do  very  much.  Monty 
found  Brad  Usta  and  several  others 
working  when  he  got  there.  Hal 
Dirks  was  among  the  group.  Dirks 
had  also  been  down  at  Fox  Creek 
yesterday  helping  the  people  who 
had  been  flooded  out. 

Nine  o'clock  came  and  the  town 
still  looked  like  the  flood  had  swept 
through  it  instead  of  down  Fox 
Creek.  Prairie  City  had  received 
only  a  partial  face  lifting.  There 
was  little  enthusiasm  among  the 
men  who  gathered  to  meet  the  stage. 

The  coach  stopped  and  the  driver 
threw  the  mail  sack  down  to  the 
postmaster  but  nobody  got  off. 
Monty  looked  at  Brad,  then  at  the 
other  men. 

"Mr.  Daffenbach  isn't  on  the  stage 
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today,"  Brad  Usta  said  gleefully. 
"We've  got  an  extra  day  to  clean 
up.  We'll  have  the  town  spotless 
when  he  gets  here  tomorrow." 

"But  he  said  he'd  be  here  today," 
Monty  exclaimed. 

"He  is  here,"  Hal  Dirks  said. 

Monty  wheeled  along  with  every- 
one else  to  stare  at  the  man  who  had 
wandered  into  Prairie  City  and 
taken  a  job  helping  clean  up  the 
town.  Something  in  his  voice  lifted 
his  words  above  the  level  of  an 
ordinary  statement. 

"Where?"  Brad  Usta  demanded. 

Hal  Dirks  stretched  himself  to  his 
full  five  and  a  half  feet.  "I  am 
Henry  DaflFenbach.  I  came  early 
without  identifying  myself  because 
I  wanted  to  see  what  the  town  was 
really  like.  Frankly,  I  was  disap- 
pointed. Before  the  flood  on  Fox 
Creek,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  I 
would  never  build  a  factory  here." 

"Why?"  Brad  croaked. 

"The  town  was  a  sham.  You  were 
trying  to  make  it  appear  to  be  some- 
thing it  wasn't.  A  town  is  its  people, 
not  its  buildings.  Yesterday,  down  on 
Fox  Creek,  you  showed  me  what 
this  town  is  really  made  of.  I 
changed  my  mind.  This  is  the  town 
where  I  want  to  build  my  factory. 
Building  will  start  immediately  if  I 
can  get  workers." 

"You'll  get  them,"  Monty  de- 
clared, feeling  like  shouting. 

As  he  signed  up  to  work  on  the 
factory  building,  he  was  thinking  of 
Donna  and  the  home  they  would 
get  to  keep,  not  because  they  had 
given  the  town  a  face  lifting  but 
because  they  had  given  themselves 
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^    This   year's  Christmas   seals 


A  Crusade  for  Health 

The  Story  Behind  the  Christmas  Seal 


By  Thomas  W.  Klewin 


THE  Christmas  seal  is  a  reminder 
that  we  need  healthy  lungs  to 
live  normal,  productive  lives.  Today 
much  of  the  money  generated  by 
the  seals  is  being  funneled  into  a 
wide  spectrum  of  research  —  all  of 
it  concerned  with  the  lungs  and 
breathing;  emphysema,  valley  fever, 
industrial  diseases  as  black  lung 
and  asbestosis,  as  well  as  general 
lung  pollution. 

The  original  disease  for  which 
these  venerable  seals  provided  aid, 
tuberculosis,  has  largely  been  con- 
quered, even  though  mass  testing  is 
still  required  to  prevent  its  re- 
emergence  as  a  major  health  threat 
to  our  country.  But  Christmas  seals 
are  a  reminder  that  tuberculosis  was 
once  known  as  the  "great  white 
plague,"  forcing  those  aflfected  by  it 
to  be  isolated  from  their  families  in 
TB  sanatariums.  The  disease  killed 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  world.  It  was  found 


in  every  country. 

Why  the  present  reduced  threat 
to  health  from  TB?  Several  events 
have  converged  to  cause  this, 
namely: 

•  the  isolation  of  the  TB  germ 
by  the  famous  German  doctor  and 
researcher,  Robert  Koch; 

•  the  discovery  of  the  X-ray 
which  enabled  doctors  to  diagnose 
the  disease  in  the  lung; 

•  the  pioneering  of  open-air 
treatment  at  TB  sanatariums  by  Dr. 
Edward  Trudeau,  an  American  phy- 
sician; 

•  the  perfecting  of  surgery  for 
the  removal  of  a  badly  diseased 
lung; 

•  and,  finally,  the  discovery  of 
the  miracle  drugs  which  can  eflfec- 
tively  attack  the  TB  germ. 

All  this,  however,  required  money 
—  for  research,  for  building  sana- 
tariums prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
miracle  drugs,  and  the  mass  testing 
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VIKKI  CARR 

National  Honorary  Chairman — 1974  Christmas  Seal  Campaign 

of  the  population  to  spot  TB  in  its  when  TB  was  still  the  "great  white 

early  stages  and  make  treatment  less  plague,"  government  funds  were  not 

time-consuming  and  costly.  available  for  research  or  for  the  care 

Back  at  the  turn  of  the  century  of  patients  unable  to  afford  the  cost 
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of  long-term  hospitalization  which 
TB  made  mandatory.  So,  many  peo- 
ple never  received  care,  programs  on 
research  were  limited  and  the  dis- 
ease remained  widespread. 

THEN  suddenly  a  flood  of  money 
came  in  from  an  unexpected 
source  —  THE  CHRISTMAS  SEAL. 
It  was  the  brain-child  of  a  Christian 
postal  clerk  in  Denmark,  Einar 
Holboll.  The  idea  came  to  him  dur- 
ing the  height  of  the  annual  Christ- 
mas postal  rush.  He  wondered  aloud 
why  each  sender  wouldn't  use  his 
Christian  love  for  others  and  "tax" 
himself  a  penny  for  each  piece  of 
mail  sent  out  during  the  month  of 
December  with  the  monies  to  be 
used  in  fighting  TB  or  paying  for 
the  costs  of  those  hospitalized  for 
long  periods  of  time  because  of  the 
disease. 

The  tax,  he  reasoned,  could  be 
collected  by  means  of  a  special 
Christmas  stamp.  It  could  be  placed 
on  the  rear  of  the  envelope  where 
the  letter  or  Christmas  card  was 
sealed.  Hence  it  came  to  be  known 
as  the  "Christmas  seal." 

Einar  took  his  idea  to  postal  offi- 
cials and  they  accepted  it.  Plans 
were  immediately  formulated  to  be- 
gin the  "Christmas  seal  experiment" 
the  following  year,  1904.  The  "tax" 
would  be  in  the  form  of  a  decora- 
tive sticker  or  stamp,  and  would  be 
sold  at  all  Danish  Post  Offices.  The 
price  would  be  the  penny  Holboll 
had  suggested  and  it  would  be  one 
way  to  express  Christian  love  for 
the  less  fortunate  during  the  Christ- 
mas season.  In  a  way  it  would  re- 
mind people  that  when  Christ  came 


to  earth  he  ministered  to  the  sick, 
the  crippled  and  diseased.  In  fact, 
most  of  his  miracles  concerned  those 
who  were  sick. 

The  Danish  people  responded 
with  a  Christian  open-heartedness 
which  saw  them  purchase  some  four 
million  seals  that  first  year.  As  the 
stamps  found  their  way  to  other 
lands  in  early  December  of  1904, 
the  Swedes  were  quick  to  respond. 
They  immediately  rushed  an  emer- 
gency printing  of  some  several  mil- 
lion which  they  sold  in  the  two 
weeks  preceding  Christmas.  In  the 
Christmas  seal  they,  too,  found  a 
way  to  express  the  true  Christmas 
spirit  of  love  for  the  less  fortunate. 

The  seal  found  its  way  to  the 
United  States  via  the  Danish-Amer- 
ican community.  A  noted  journalist 
of  Danish  ancestry,  Jacob  Riis,  saw 
a  few  of  the  seals  on  his  Christmas 
mail,  wrote  to  inquire  about  them, 
and  then  proceeded  to  do  a  story 
on  them.  He  hoped  America  would 
adopt  the  idea  and  then  help  wipe 
out  in  the  United  States  the  dread 
disease  which  had  taken  the  lives  of 
his  six  brothers. 

Emily  Bisell,  a  Red  Cross  worker 
in  Delaware,  read  the  article  and 
thought  immediately  of  her  cousin, 
Dr.  Joseph  Wales,  who  ran  a  small 
TB  sanatarium  in  which  most  of  the 
patients  were  unable  to  pay  for  the 
continuing  care  of  their  long-term 
hospitalization. 

Emily  quickly  designed  a  stamp 
consisting  of  a  holly  wreath,  added 
the  words,  "Merry  Christmas,"  bor- 
rowed forty  dollars  to  pay  the  print- 
ing'costs,  and  ordered  fifty  thousand 
seals. 
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That  year,  1907,  Emily  sold  some 
$3,000  worth  in  Delaware  and  the 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  she  could 
reach  in  her  one-woman  crusade 
against  TB. 

By  1908  she'd  persuaded  the  Red 
Cross  to  take  on  the  distribution  of 
the  seals  across  the  nation.  In  a  few 
years  children  began  to  sell  them 
door-to-door  much  as  Girl  Scouts 
sell  cookies  today. 

TODAY  the  Christmas  seals  are 
distributed  through  the  mails  by 
the  National  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion, and  sales  reach  more  than 
thirty  million  dollars  annually. 

Since  TB  was  and  is  a  world-wide 
disease,  the  idea  of  the  Christmas 
seal  quickly  spread  around  the 
world.  Canada,  for  example,  began 
issuing  them  in  1927  in  a  bi-lingual 
format  designed  to  reach  both  the 
English  and  French-speaking  people 
of  Canada.  Mexico  joined  the  cru- 
sade in  the  early  1940's. 

A  Christian  medical  missionary 
was  responsible  for  the  introduction 
of  the  seal  as  a  weapon  against  TB 
in  Korea  and  India.  Dr.  Sherwood 
Hall  introduced  the  seals  in  Korea 
to  help  him  finance  a  TB  sanatarium 
he'd  opened  there  and  to  help  him 
test  those  who  came  for  medical 
care  for  symptoms  of  the  disease. 
His  patients  designed  the  stamps 
which  Dr.  Hall  then  sold  to  support 
his  work.  Finally  in  the  late  1930's 
he  was  forced  to  flee  from  Korea  be- 
cause Japan  was  forcing  out  all  mis- 
sionaries. 

Driven  from  Korea,  Dr.  Hall  went 
to  India  and  there  set  up  another 
TB   sanatarium   and   a   testing  pro- 
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gram  for  the  disease.  Once  again,  he 
financed  it  through  the  sale  of 
Christmas  seals  designed  by  his  hos- 
pital patients. 

Puerto  Rico  has,  perhaps,  best 
kept  the  idea  of  the  love  of  Christ 
and  the  gift  of  offering  aid  to  others 
as  a  symbol  of  our  love  for  the 
Christ  child.  Each  year  the  Puerto 
Rican  seal  features  the  Wise  Men  — 
riding  camels  against  a  variety  of 
backgrounds;  worshipping  the  in- 
fant Jesus,  framed  in  doorways  and 
windows,  superimposed  on  bells  and 
stars  riding  up  to  hospitals  with 
gifts,  or  talking  to  little  children. 

UNLIKE  so  many  other  inno- 
vators, Einar  HolboU  received 
recognition  for  his  gift  of  the  Christ- 
mas seal  to  those  suffering  from 
tuberculosis.  He  was  decorated  by 
the  kings  of  Denmark,  Sweden  and 
Italy  and  received  letters  of  grati- 
tude from  government  officials 
around  the  world  and  from  those 
who  benefitted  from  the  sale  of 
Christmas  seals  — -  the  people  who 
were  hospitalized  by  TB.  The  year 
he  died,  1927,  the  Danish  govern- 
ment placed  Einar  HolboU's  picture 
on  its  Christmas  seal. 

It  was  a  final  tribute  to  a  man 
who  recognized  that  the  true  spirit 
of  Christmas  could  come  from  offer- 
ing Christian  love  in  a  visible  form 
to  those  who  were  suffering  from 
the  dread  disease,  the  "great  white 
plague,"  tuberculosis.  He  preferred 
to  be  remembered  as  the  Christian 
who  believed  what  Christ  had  said, 
"Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  breth- 
ren, ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  ■  ■ 


Lungs  are  priceless.  That's 
why  Christmas  Seals  are 
precious.  Christmas  Seals  say 
you  believe  in  fighting  lung 
disease,  in  better  health 
education,  in  further  medical 
research,  in  anti-pollution 
work,  in  helping  people  lead 
healthier  and  happier  lives. 

Your  gift  to  Christmas  Seals 
does  all  this  and  more.  When 
you  use  Christmas  Seals  you 
also  remind  others  to  join  you 
in  this  cause.  For  life  and 
breath,  give  more  to  Christmas 
Seals  this  year. 


Rght 
ung 

Disease 


Fight  emphysema, 
tuberculosis,  air  pollution 

Space  contributed  by  the  publisher  as  a  public  service. 
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Nancy  Hart:   America's  Super  Heroine 


BY  DECEMBER  of  1776,  when 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Archibald 
Campbell  successfully  defeated  the 
Southern  rebels  at  Savannah,  Geor- 
gia, it  was  clear  that  the  British 
were  in  command  of  the  South. 
Nevertheless,  the  rural  areas  of 
Northern  and  Western  Georgia  con- 
tinued to  play  host  to  some  of  the 
most  vicious  fighting  witnessed  in 
all  of  the  war.  And  it  wasn't  always 
the  men  who  were  in  the  forefront 
of  the  action. 

Nancy  Morgan  Hart,  who  eventu- 
ally became  the  South's  most  cele- 
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brated  heroine,  was  not  an  especially 
attractive  woman.  She  was  six  feet 
tall  and  cross-eyed.  But  what  she 
lacked  in  feminine  charm,  she  more 
than  made  up  in  her  ability  to 
handle  a  rifle.  Bom  some  time 
around  1735  on  the  frontier,  she 
eventually  settled  in  Georgia  with 
her  husband  Benjamin  and  perhaps 
as  many  as  eight  children.  Unedu- 
cated and  unread,  she  was  probably 
content  with  her  role  as  a  frontier 
wife.  At  least  such  was  the  case  until 
the  Redcoats  appeared  in  the  South. 
Nancy  was  intensely  loyal  to  the 


American  cause,  and  she  did  not 
hesitate  to  demonstrate  her  patriot- 
ism in  ways  which  would  have  made 
many  women  of  more  genteel  dis- 
position shudder.  It  is  said,  for  ex- 
ample, that  she  was  fond  of  captur- 
ing loyalists  whenever  she  could  get 
her  hands  on  them.  She  tossed  a 
bucket  of  lye  into  the  face  of  a  spy- 
ing enemy.  Overcome  with  humor  at 
her  success,  she  immediately  made 
the  hapless  spy  her  prisoner. 

Other  tales  tell  how  Nancy  once 
singlehandedly  captured  three  of  her 
neighbors,  tories  who  were  loyal  to 
the  Crown,  after  wading  across  the 
Broad  River.  Once,  disguised  as  a 
man,  she  penetrated  the  British  de- 
fenses at  Augusta,  pretended  that 
she  was  insane,  and  gathered  infor- 
mation about  future  plans  for  battle. 
Still  more  legends  tell  how  she 
transported  secret  information  into 
South  Carolina  on  a  homemade  raft 
she  had  put  together  using  grape 
vines  and  logs  and  how  she  de- 
fended a  fort  against  attacking  sol- 
diers. 

BUT  perhaps  Nancy  Hart's  most 
heroic  deeds  were  performed 
when  her  own  home  was  threatened. 
Alone  with  her  twelve-year  old 
daughter,  she  was  surprised  by  five 
tories  who  had  raided  the  Hart 
farm  in  search  of  partisans.  Courage- 
ous but  never  reckless,  Nancy  gave 
in  without  a  struggle  and  prepared 
dinner  for  her  captors.  Having  sent 
her  daughter  off  to  warn  Benjamin 
Hart,  then  busy  working  the  fields, 
she  set  to  work  to  capture  the  men 
who  had  captured  her.  A  jug  of 
spirits,      probably      corn      whiskey, 


helped  her  to  get  the  tories  off  guard. 

But  as  she  reached  for  her  cap- 
tors' guns,  the  men  began  to  realize 
what  was  happening.  As  they  moved 
toward  Nancy,  however,  Benjamin 
blew  an  alarm  on  a  conch  shell;  by 
the  time  her  husband  and  his  friends 
arrived,  Nancy  had  disposed  of  one 
tory,  wounded  another,  and  captured 
the  other  three.  Fortunately  for  him, 
the  wounded  man  died;  Nancy  in- 
sisted that  the  others  be  hanged  in 
her  front  yard,  and  the  execution 
was  promptly  carried  out. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  the  Hart 
family  moved  to  Brunswick  where, 
in  the  late  1790's,  Benjamin  Hart 
served  as  a  judge.  Successful  in  his 
own  right,  the  former  militia  officer 
never  was  quite  able  to  overcome  his 
wife's  fame;  he  died  in  1802,  a  man 
who  was  said  to  have  been  de- 
pendent on  his  wife  for  his  very 
existence.  Nancy  Hart  then  went  to 
live  with  a  son  before  moving  to 
Kentucky  where  she  died  sometime 
after  1820.  It  is  said  that  the  sun 
eclipsed  on  the  day  of  her  burial. 

The  tales  of  Nancy  Hart's  heroic 
exploits  continued  to  spread  long 
after  the  war  had  ended.  During  the 
1820's,  in  fact,  many  newspapers 
began  to  print  accounts  of  her 
bravery,  and  one  United  States  Con- 
gressman even  suggested  that  a 
painting  of  Nancy  wading  across  the 
Broad  River  be  placed  in  the  United 
States  Capitol.  A  county  in  Georgia 
was  named  Hart  County,  monu- 
ments were  erected,  a  locomotive 
was  named  after  her.  Later,  during 
the  Civil  War,  a  group  of  Georgia 
women  organized  themselves  into  a 
society  called  the  Nancy  Harts.  ■  ■ 
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Beetle  Bailey 


® 


By  Mort  Walker 


60SH !  THIS  NICE  WEATHER  MAl^S 
you  THINK  OF  ALL  THE  FOLKS  WHO 
ARE  SICK  AND  CAN'T  BE  OUT.  THAT!s 
WHY  ITfe  SO  IMPORTANT  TD  SUPPORT 

THE  AMERICAN  CAHCER  SOCIETY. 

ITS  1974  SLoaAN  IS:  ^^WE  WANT  TD 
WIPE  OUT  CANCER  IN  YOUR  LIFETIME. 


// 


©  King  Features  Syndicate,  Inc.,    1973. 


T 


Beetle's  going  in  for  a  checkup  —  with  a  check. 
Let's  follow  him! 
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Worth  Repeating 


Gaming  corrupts  our  dispositions  and  teaches  us  a  habit  of  hostility 
against  all  mankind.  —  Thomas  JeflFerson 

Remember  what  the  man  said,  "When  you  feel  dog  tired  at  night,  it 
may  be  because  you  have  growled  all  day."  —  The  Disciple  Chaplain 

Blessed  are  they  who  have  nothing  to  say  —  and  cannot  be  persuaded 
to  say  it.  —  AMA  Journal 

It's  diflBcult  to  put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel  when  you're  carrying 
a  chip  on  it.  —  Adrian  Anderson 

Many  a  man  has  tried  to  pull  the  wool  over  his  wife's  eyes  by  using 
the  wrong  yarn.  —  Tidbits 

Be  thankful  for  your  lot,   even  though  you  haven't  a  lot.  —  Jack 
Herbert 

A  lot  of  the  people  you  see  racing  along  the  road  to  success  are 
only  trying  to  meet  their  payments.  —  Quote 

Success  is  relative  —  the  more  success  the  more  relatives.  Echo,  Tx. 

I  believe  in  the  two  party  system,  but  not  if  they're  both  on  the  same 
night.  —  J.  Veneziale  in  Quote 

Only  a  higher  power  than  man  can  control  the  powers  of  atomic 
energy  —  Dr.  Lise  Meitner 

He  who  throws  mud  loses  ground.  —  W.R. 

Adam  may  have  had  his  troubles,  but  he  never  had  to  listen  to  Eve 
talk  about  the  other  men  she  could  have  married.  —    Oral  Hygiene 
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The  LINK  Calendar 


Nov. 

1- 

Dec. 

31 

Nov. 

1 

Nov. 

3 

Nov. 

3-8 

Nov. 

4.9 

Nov. 

5 

Nov. 

10 

Nov. 

10 

Nov. 

11 

Nov. 

17 

Nov. 

19 

Nov. 

21 

Nov. 

24 

Nov. 

24- 

Dec. 

1 

Nov. 

28 

Nov. 

29 

Nov. 

30 
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Nov.  1  ALL   SAINTS   DAY,  an   ancient  festival  of  thanksgiving  for 

heroic  and  courageous  Christian  hves;  the  Church's  Memorial 
Day. 

Annual  Christmas  Seal  Campaign  (See  page  55). 

World  Community  Day,  Church  Women  United. 

22nd  SUNDAY  AFTER  PENTECOST. 

Adult   Education   Association   Conference,    Washington,    D.C. 

Meals  on  Wheels  Week,  acknowledges  service  to  shut-ins. 

Guy  Fawkes  Day,  England.  Commemorates  1605  plot  to  blow 
up  the  House  of  Parliament. 

US  Marine  Corps  Birthday.  Established  in  1775. 

23rd  SUNDAY  AFTER  PENTECOST. 

Armistice  Day,  marking  the  end  of  WWI  in  1918. 

24th  SUNDAY  AFTER  PENTECOST. 

111th  anniversary  of  Lincohi's  Gettysburg  Address,  1863. 

Reenactment  of  the  first  Thanksgiving,  Plymouth,  Mass.,  1621. 

25th  SUNDAY  AFTER  PENTECOST;  SUNDAY  NEXT  BE- 
FORE ADVENT.  Bible  Sunday. 

National  Bible  Week. 

THANKSGIVING  DAY. 

Total  Eclipse  of  the  Moon. 

ST.  ANDREW'S  DAY;  Sir  Winston  Churchill's  birthday. 
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iPrayers  at  ThanRsgiving 


LET  us  praise  and  thank  God  for  all  great  and  simple  joys; 
J       For  the  gift  of  wonder  and  the  joy  of  discovery;  for  the  ever- 
lasting freshness  of  experience; 

For  all  that  comes  to  us  through  sympathy  and  through  sorrow, 
and  for  the  joy  of  work  attempted  and  achieved; 

For  musicians,  poets  and  craftsmen,  and  for  all  who  work  in  form 
and  color  to  increase  the  beauty  of  life; 

For  the  likeness  of  Christ  in  ordinary  people,  their  forbearance, 
courage  and  kindness,  and  for  all  obscure  and  humble  lives  of  service. 
Amen. — Adapted 

OGOD,  we  thank  thee  for  this  earth,  ovu*  home;  for  the  wide  sky 
and  the  blessed  sun,  for  the  salt  sea  and  the  running  water,  for 
the  everlasting  hills  and  the  never-resting  winds,  for  trees  and  the 
common  grass  underfoot. 

We  thank  thee  for  our  senses,  by  which  we  hear  the  songs  of  the 
birds,  and  see  the  splendor  of  the  summer  fields,  and  taste  of  the 
autumn  fruits,  and  rejoice  in  the  feel  of  the  snow,  and  smell  the 
breath  of  the  spring. 

fi  Grant  us  a  heart  wide  open  to  all  this  beauty  and  save  our  souls 
rom  being  so  blind  that  we  pass  unseeing  when  even  the  common 
thornbush  is  aflame  with  the  glory.  Amen. 

ALMIGHTY  GOD,  who  didst  give  such  grace  unto  thy  holy  Apostle 
Saint  Andrew,  that  he  readily  obeyed  the  calling  of  thy  Son, 
J  and  followed  him  without  delay;  Grant  unto  us  all  that  we,  being 
I  called  by  thy  holy  Word,  may  forthwith  give  up  ourselves  obediently 
'  to  fulfill  thy  holy  commandments;  through  the  same  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen. 

O  ALMIGHTY  GOD,  who  has  knit  together  thine  elect  in  one 
communion  and  fellowship,  in  the  mystical  body  of  thy  Son 
Christ  our  Lord;  Grant  us  grace  so  to  follow  thy  blessed  Saints  in  all 
virtuous  and  godly  living,  that  we  may  come  to  those  unspeakable 
5oys  which  thou  hast  prepared  for  those  who  unfeignedly  love  thee; 
through  the  same  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


At  Ease! 


We  like  the  little  boy  who,  asked 
to  describe  the  taste  of  chocolate, 
replied.  "It  tastes  just  the  opposite 
of  vanilla."  —  Cappers  Weekly 

"Bah!"  scoffed  the  tycoon  to  one 
of  his  underlings  who  had  just  asked 
for  a  raise.  "What's  the  matter  with 
you  young  fellows  nowadays?  Why, 
by  the  time  I  was  your  age  I'd  al- 
ready inherited,  my  first  million!" 
—  American  Weekly 

Cheerful  people,  the  doctors  say, 
resist  disease  better  than  the  glum 
ones.  In  other  words,  the  surly  bird 
catches  the  germ.  —  Nuggets. 


"Look,    you    guys,    I    came    in    for    a 
haircut!" 


A  Chinese  scholar  was  lecturing 
when  all  the  lights  in  the  auditorium 
went  out.  He  asked  the  members  of 
the  audience  to  raise  their  hands.  As 
soon  as  they  had  all  complied,  the 
lights  went  on  again.  He  then  said, 
"Prove  wisdom  of  old  Chinese  say- 
ing: 'Many  hands  make  light  work.' " 

—  Jerome  Beatty  in  Saturday  Re- 
view of  Literature. 

The  professor  returned  to  class 
with  the  examination  papers  and 
requested  that  all  the  students  sit 
down.  "If  you  stood  up  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  you  might  form  a  circle 

—  in  which  case  I  might  be  arrested 
for  maintaining  a  dope  ring!"  —  Og- 
densburg  (NY)  Oracle. 

A  little  boy,  just  returning  home 
from  his  first  day  at  school,  was 
asked  how  he  liked  to  go  to  school. 
He  said,  "I  like  to  go  and  I  like  to 
come,  but  it's  the  staying  I  don't 
like." 

It  was  during  the  Nazi  regime  in 
Czechoslovakia  that  a  seedy  charac- 
ter crept  up  to  the  counter  of  a 
store. 

"The  Gestapo  is  after  me!"  he 
whispered  to  the  man  behind  the 
counter.  "Please  —  hide  me!" 

The  shopkeeper  scowled  sternly, 
then  pointed  to  a  sign  on  the  wall: 
"Positively  no  Czechs  cached  here!" 

—  E.  E.  Kenyon  in  Americari 
Weekly 
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